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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


"Responsible — Reliable ~ Reasonable — 
228-236 WEST FOURTH STREET — “Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage — Low Insurance Rates City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Pool Car Distribution Prompt and Efficient Service 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors Excellent System of Stock Records and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic 
Club of K. C., Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States Chamber of Commerce. 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND RATES 
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Published weekly by THe Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Eater 
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Just pull out the proper drawer of 
your Automatic Tariff File, the front 
tilts forward, the follow block tilts 
back (automatically), giving you 9 
inches of working space. Find the de- 
sired tariff by index, part the contents 
and lift it out. 


No waste motion or lost time muddling 
through flat files or binders. No tug- 
ging or guessing at the right tariff 
wedged in ordinary obsolete letter 
files; when the contents part the full 
face of the tariff can be read. 


The reference completed, slip the tariff 
back—the place is ready—it slides in 
easily. Closing the drawer straightens 
up the front and follow. block, com- 
pressing the contents, keeping 
them in perfect condition without 
buckling or sagging. 
Every traffic man needs this file. 


AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO. 
General Sales Offices 

Butler Buil 
427 W. Randolph Steet 


Chicago, Ii. 






Des. 


-Gray e 
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GREAT TERMINALS " 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. 
17 State Street, New York 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfelk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mar. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NAN 


NY 


NAN 
ANNA 


——— 


AERIAL LL, 
ATM 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mar. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chieago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
= ‘ ~. 3 


SN gS 


/, 


and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.M<KINNEY Secretary & Treasurer 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA, PA. 
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he Spirit Behind It 


Back of the Soo Line trade-mark is 
a spirit of helpful service that has 
been known to shippers of this 
country for forty-four years. 


The members of the Soo Line organi- 
zation do more than merely look after 
the mechanical details of handling 
freight. They take a personal interest 
in seeing that each shipment goes 
through on time, that it is handled 
with care, and that it arrives at its 
destination safely and on schedule. 


It is this spirit of friendly, willing 
service that has made shipment via 
the Soo Line general with so many 
of the nation’s business leaders. 
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A 
Cordial Invitation 


to All Shippers and Transportati; 








‘\. SAE AD _ SORNSON 





On Friday, February 27, 1931, 
interested in freight distributio 
and exhibit our new Water-R: 


If ever a freight terminal offered an opportunity to shippers this certainly does. 
From and to every corner of the country freight may move tr the fastest or the most 
economical means. At Evansville it transfers and moves quickly to destination 
wherever railroads, waterways or highways go. 

For transfer, forwarding or local distribution there is every facility. 

1. Track facilities accommodating 64 cars at one spotting. 

2. Open to all railroads serving Evansville through reciprocal switching arrange 
ments. The following railroads serve Evansville: Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Cleve 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute; 
Illinois Central; Louisville & Nashville and Southern Railway System. . 

3. Loading platforms for trucks. Truck lines operating to and from all territe 
ries directly from the warehouse. 

4. Served directly by the American Barge Line Co., Mississippi Valley Barge | 
Line Co., and all independent towing operations. 


MEAD 
1830 West Ohio Street, TERMINAL 


Evansville, Indiana 
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,Wuld like to be hosts to every man 
iogm that day we will formally open 
imk terminal at Evansville, Indiana. —_— 







. Freight Handling Equipment for fast, economical and careful handling of all 
t nodities: 2 high speed, 52 foot span, 10 ton capacity (each) overhead travelling 
n (tic cranes—110 foot clear span runways; electric lift trucks and tractors; skid 
forms. 
Storage space—90,000 square feet on one floor. For all bulk commodities open xX y SS 
age space. ; VY gN*. 
x Ruta: . ‘ - P _ IOWA \y sag a “PA 
- | Buildings of brick, steel and concrete construction. All fireproof with sprinkler —\_or-Momes .o* vy Ripa Oe 
: thermostatic heating systems. Lowest possible insurance rates. \ a h D/ OHIO pareren 
served jointly by C. & E. I. and L. & N. Railroads, insuring prompt switching. ee, no Ry 
a= ° . . . . ’ \ 4 eax . A » a 
. Pool car distribution—merchandise storage—store door service. Evansville’s ier Sal ar afi, VA. 
tral | i : . : : & MOS ee PR teat LOMsviLE L, Crigmitston fe) 
wal location offers exceptional distribution advantages. MON | a asc HOND 
¢ iP ewill gladly furnish full information—through rail and water, all water, truck- ___ gh WEE “5 HC 


h . 
tandling and storage rates—on request. 


iS \ . u ‘ " “ys 
\ ft a - \ \g Arzantic 
. = yee £ N 


Railways, waterways , 


: 0 and highways center — a 
7 at Evansville. P 4 ate © 


Guar of Mexico 












EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A > , wev ‘ 
vee cuomttimz ome muvee Je EVANSVILLE ROUTE 
GATEWAY FROM CHICAGO AND NORTH ana SOUTH 
THE MIDDLE WEST TO GULF PORTS 
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r \ a is tightening. Goods 
move most satisfactorily and profitably over 
S O shortest distances between producer and 
A Sa consumer. Retail dealers rightly are 
demanding the sort of service facilities 
which enable them to give promptest 
service with minimum stocks. 
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Here, in one of the country’s best pros- 
pering territories, 21 million people 
look to Kansas City as the principal 
source of commodity supply. And, of 
this vast group, 19 million are served 
more economically from Kansas City than 
from any other market. 














Kansas City has every transportation 

advantage. Twelve trunk line rail- 
roads radiate in every direction giving 
fast passenger and freight service. The 
5 6-ft. Missouri River channel is almost 
ay completed. Regularly scheduled air- 
py plane service connects Kansas City 
with every section of the country. 
Here, too, is an important center of 
truck and bus transportation. 


SS F ~ 
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Get nearer this vast market. Serve the 
Kansas City territory from Kansas City. 
Utilize its transportation and manufac- 

turing advantages to your own profit. 





CW INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


IN KANSAS CITY 
Engineers report that the 6-foot 
Missouri River channel to the MO. 
Mississippi is almost completed, 4 
almost ready for barge line opera- 


tion. This new-old transportation INDUSTRIAL COMMITT RCE 
ah tl gi : ITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMME ’ 
artery shortly will give low-cost KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 
industry. 


water connections with all inland 
waterways and with the seaboard. 





Y Name 


Firm 
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(1 saw your advertisement in Traffic World } 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
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Establish Your 
Own Factory 


In England 





Easy to do... 
Eeonomiecal 
to Operate 


Stop paying heavy customs duties .. . un- 
necessary overseas transportation charges. 
American goods can be manufactured in 
England .. . factory sites are easily obtainable 
. .. operation is exceptionally economical be- 
cause of the lower cost of British labor. 


Let L. M. S.—Britain’s dominant railway 
system—show you how and why “British 
Made” American products reduce overhead 
and give you greater profits. 


L. M. S. offers a most unique and entirely free 
service to American business men who con- 
template manufacturing in England. Photo- 
graphs... plans... information as to power 
and water supply. Municipal rates... type 
of labor available. Also a complete listing 
of factories for sale or rent. 


Remember, American goods manufactured in 
Great Britain become British goods. Products 
bearing the stamp ‘‘Made in England”’ reduce 
selling resistance not only in England but 
throughout the British Empire. 


London, Midland & Seottish 
Railway of 6 .B. 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President-Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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PEOPLE 


not Geography - 
DETERMINE MARKETS! 


HE geographical center of the 

United States has little signifi. 
cance to the manufacturer who 
wishes to reach the dense national 
markets economically People plus 
buying power make profitable mar- 
kets. That is why Los Angeles 
County is 8th in manufacturing, 
nationally, easily leading on the 
Pacific Coast, and why 150 impor- 
tant Eastern manufacturers have 
























2 
MARKET FACTS 


every Manufacturer 


should ponder! 



















located here within recent years! 







Prosees 


— ~, >, 
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1 There are more people within 25 
1984300 ke << 


miles of Los Angeles than within 
100 miles of the second largest Pacific 
Coast city— 
58% of all people in California and 37% 
of all in the Pacific Coast states are within 
a few hours’ truck haul of Los Angeles~ 






Nearly 2/3 of the past ten year’s pop- 
ulation increase on the entire Pacific 
Coast was in this area! 


y) The per capita buying power ($1,351) 
of Los Angeles is the second highest 
in the United States and the Aighest on 
the Pacific Coast. 





These are definite facts which cannot a — - ML re ee 

be overlooked by the manufacturer who ae Ye fe 2034900.) J 

wishes to locate on the Pacific Coast. LOS ANGELES f 

We invite the opportunity of present- mae AREA 

ing the indisputable facts of Los Angeles | 

County’s manufacturing and distribu- 
tion leadership. 


LOS ANGELES 


Address Industrial “Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Ounl 
Los Angeles, California 
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The new Lackawanna 
Terminal Warehouse 
offers over 1% millionsa. 
ft. of space in low rent 
district... only 10 min- 
utes from Mankattan. 
Close to Holland Tunnel 
and Lackawanna 
Ferries. 





LOCATED TO 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Eight-story warehouse ...every modern facility for moving 
and storing freight ...in the heart of the Metropolitan market 
--- On the tracks of the Lackawanna Railroad, and adjacent to 
its east-bound receiving yards. Unloading tracks accommo- 
date 52 carloads at one time. L. C. L. Freight House in same 
building. Unnecessary cartage avoided. Pool ear distribution 
including store door deliveries at reasonable rates to all 


points within a radius of 50 miles. Bonded Space. 





LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. 
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For full particulars write to W. 
J. Northup, Manager, Lacka- 
wanna Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc., 629 Grove St., Jersey City, 
N. Jd... Telephones — Montgomery 
5-6380—81, Hitchcock 3058-59. 
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The Magic Valley of the Lower Rio Grande 
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—One of the 
World’s Great Citrus 
© 
Producers 
More than 900,000 acres 
of the richest agricul- 
tural land in the world 
are served by Southern 
Pacific’s 134 miles of ti 
main line track in the te 
**Magic Valley’’ of Texas, 
whose principal products 
are winter vegetables and 
citrus fruits. The line v 
connects the important 
cities of Edinburg, | 
McAllen, Harlingen, and 8 
Brownsville, on the r 
Mexican border. : le 
The ‘‘Magic Valley’’ is oa 
best reached via the Choice of Gateways 7 0 
Sunset Route of the 4 , 
o 
Southern Pacific through to the . ; 
Houston on the East or m4 
San Antonio on the West, Magic Valley § 
which also offers through -—S— 0 
service via both gateways, 102; VIA HOUSTON |S n 
to Mexico City. 10 40) Ly New Orleans,La_ Ar/6 30 
Ar Houston, Tex Lv/8 05 a 
Lv Houston, Tex... .. Ar|7 55 A 
a Lv/9 50 
ances: C 
22) Ar Harlingen........ 
8 15] Ar Brownsville, Tex. \v\8 15 
103 |VIA SAN ANTONIO} 104 . 
11 10| Lv New Orleans, La. Ar|7 50 a 
3 40) Ar San Antonio, Tex. Lv|3 35 f 
10 00/ Lv San Antonio, Tex. Ar/6 50 
6 46] Ar Edinburg. ...... Lv|9 50 st 
7 05] Ar McAllen.......... Lv/9 30 
7 22) 4r Harlingen...... . Ly} 9 05 
_8 15| kr Brownsville, Tex. (v'8 15 ¥ 
re 
=< . 
12 
Southern Pacific Lines serve 
Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, Dp 







New Mexico, California, 
Oregon, Nevada and Utah; 
the West Coast of Mexico; 
and with its Morgan Line 
steamship lines between 
New York and New Orleans, 
Galveston, Houston, and be- 
tween Baltimore and Gal- 
veston connecting with its 
Sunset Route, reach from 
Coast to Coast. 
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You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any p 

way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. f 

EC Healey Bldg. OO a Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of..531 Fifth Ave. at 44th = r 
ee eee: 209 Morris Bldg. Havana.......... Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 NS eee Perrine Bldg. 

Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis............ Merchants Bank Bldg. i ea erate rea pn Packard A 0 
ilies Wehore:'a\ 6. aib/0he alana wlan Old South Bldg. NN SS Railway Exchange Bldg. Pittsburgh....... ssa ils co. ee aa Park Bl S 

IN GAs eas coisa ncaa Ellicott Square Bldg. OE See F cave & Walnut Sts. Ss errr rr ee 41 S. Main >* l 

Eee a Dixie Terminal IID 5.0-0-s.0,.0'-6-0°s-s-k aa Exchange Bldg. NE .565 4 0is sialuie ole 4.0 ne ee 1405 Fourth = 1 ™ 

Chicago—Freight Dept..Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............ Metropolitan Life Bldg. Ry ers Carleton Bl Se. a 
Chicago—Passenger Dept........ 33 W. Jackson Mexico City.......... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 7 ES 3 ee 585 Granville 4 ° 
I 65. 06:5:8: a5 10-4:0's ¥ 05s-eo8recm Hippodrome Bldg. ee eee Edificio Langstroth Washington, D.C..............Shoreham Bl a. 
RE ea ere mn rec Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass......... 165 Broadway Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Blog: 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a Whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





LESS REGULATION FOR RAILROADS 


LFRED P. THOM, general counsel of the Associa- 

tion of Railway Executives, in a radio address 
broadcast under the auspices of the National Grange, in 
pointing out that the railroads were strictly regulated, 
while their competitors were not, emphasized the fact 
that the policy of strict governmental regulation of the 
tailroads was adopted when it was largely true that the 
railroads constituted a monopoly in transportation. This 
fact, it seems to us, might be used as an argument in 
advocating less regulation for the railroads in order that 
they may meet the competition of other agencies of trans- 
portation. It might be said that the transportation act, 
for example, was predicated on the idea that the rail- 
toads had a monopoly and, therefore, could be regulated 
7 that basis. If the railroads had a monopoly, section 
Da of the interstate commerce act, no doubt, could be 
Wadé.more effective than it has been made. With other 
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agencies of transportation, not regulated as the railroads 
are regulated, however, making serious inroads on the 
traffic of the railroads, such provisions of law as are 
embodied in section 15a become of less value. 

That section was based on the idea that shippers 
would have to use the railroads, though even then, in 
1920, some professed to see the motor vehicle as a serious 
challenger of the railroad. It was generally thought that 
all Congress needed to do to restore the railroads to 
health was to direct the Commission to initiate and 
establish rates that would give the railroads a fair 
return. The enactment of section 15a was in the nature 
of an admonition by Congress to the Commission to get 
away from a supposedly pinchbeck policy in respect to 
the level of rates and give the railroads a living wage. 
The idea that competition with the railroads might 
prevent an effective new policy with respect to rates was 
not of wide holding, if it existed at all. 

The patent fact is that the thought that section 15a 
was all that was needed was not sound. But what is to 
be done? 

Some have had an idea that the answer to that is 
greater freedom to the railroad to make experimental 
rates without being subjected to penalties for failure. 
The penalty most dreaded among railroad traffic men is 
to have a low rate, made for experimental purposes, cited 
as the measure of a reasonable rate, after the low rate 
has been shown not to be the remedy for the situation 
in existence at the time of its making. That fear, it 
has been suggested, has tended to rob traffic managers of 
initiative, the result being a static condition inviting 
truck competition by reason of the idea that a railroad - 
will not cut rates, even temporarily, to discourage the 
conversion of potential into actual competition at less 
than remunerative rates. 

Southern railroads, in the cotton shipping season 
just past, cut their rates in an effort to hold some, if not 
all, of that staple to their rails. They took the chance 
of having such rates thrown up to them as measures of 
reasonableness if and when changed conditions suggest 
that the reduced rates receive some sort of treatment, 
either because they have not brought back the business 
or because they were made so low that there has been 
a demonstration of original lack of wisdom in their 
making. If, however, the Commission, in dealing with 
a proposal to change them, should insist on their remain- 
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ing unchanged after the railroads came to the conclusion 
that they should be changed, then the traffic men who 
made them as the best answer they knew to the challenge 
of the trucks, can take the refusal as notice that they 
experiment with rates at their peril. 

One thought is that the railroads should have the 
widest latitude, within the limits of the third section 
not too strictly construed, to make experiments with 
rates and service. Only by such experiments, it seems, 
can the railroads learn whether it is possible for them 
so to rearrange their practices as to restore themselves 
without the more drastic help of statutory enactments. 

In connection with the position taken by some that 
equalization of regulation cannot be accomplished as 
easily by taking regulation off the railroads as by putting 
it on the motor vehicles and other competing forms of 
transportation, it might be pointed out that we now 
have the motor industry, the merchant marine, and the 
inland waterway advocates against the railroads’ program 
of increased regulation for their competitors. These 
groups can cause quite a ripple in the congressional 
waters and, in our opinion, for some time to come, can 
and will prevent any worth while legislation subjecting 
the railroads’ competitors to regulation. So we have a 
situation in which the railroads, in all probability, can 
not have their program enacted into law. “It can’t be 
done” may be applied with more force to the railroad 
program than to the proposal to repeal some of the 
regulatory laws applying to the railroads. 


The railroad theory that the railroads must have 
the protection of the government in the conduct of their 
business can not be made effective unless the motor 
operators and the water carriers are required to submit 
to the same degree of regulation that is imposed on the 
railroads. As it appears that such a program cannot be 
put into effect, why not have serious consideration of 
the question of reducing regulation of the railroads, and 
not dismiss it by simply saying “it can’t be done?” 


IN A NUT SHELL 

— is nothing sacred about rail transportation. 

Any other form of transportation is entitled to its 
inherent advantages in competition. But, to the extent 
that rail transportation is more regulated than motor ve- 
hicle transportation, and to the extent that the railroads 
pay for their own roadway, while the roadway on which 
the common carrier motor vehicles operate is furnished, 
i part, by the taxpayers generally and by private auto- 
mobiles, the apparent advantage of the motor vehicle 
form of transportation is not inherent and should be 
‘qualized. The same thing is true of intercoastal water 
Tansportation, to the extent that the ships in competi- 
lion with the railroads are not regulated and to the 
extent that they may not be paying enough for their use 
ofthe Panama Canal. It is also true of inland waterway 
Tansportation to the extent that operators of that kind 
of transport do not pay for their use of the waterways, 
deepened and maintained by money of the taxpayers, and 
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more particularly where the government itself operates 
waterway transport and makes competitive rates regard- 


less of overhead costs, paid by the taxpayers. With 
such advantages equalized, if any of these competing 
forms of transportation can haul freight or passengers 
cheaper than the railroads can do it, they are entitled to 
their advantage and the railroads are simply “out of 
luck.” 

If anyone does not agree with the above logic we 
shall be glad to hear from him and to print what he says. 
But we have little patience with those who, regardless 
of principles, merely find fault with the railroads for 
doing or not doing this or that and insist that no handi- 
caps should be placed on forms of transportation that 
compete with the railroads because that might cause 
rates to go up. Not only fair play but the preservation 
of an adequate system of transportation requires that 
the competition be on a sound and fair basis, and the 
users of any kind of transportation have no right to 
rates made low because the taxpayers pay part of the 
costs of operation. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION ABUSE 


E recently published (January 24, page 202) the 

testimony of Commissioner McManamy before the 
House committee on appropriations, in which he told of 
many things the Commission would be investigating if it 
had sufficient funds. Among these was “the practice of 
carriers of appointing as directors the officers of large 
shippers, for the purpose of according them pass priv- 
ileges and other favors in order to draw and control 
traffic.” 

That there are such abuses of the pass privilege, and 
many others, none will deny. That the Commission has 
its eye on them is now officially known. Is it not about 
time the carriers cleaned house in this respect? If they 
do not do so it is not too great a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see all free transportation cut off—that which 
most persons regard as legitimate as well as that which 
most persons regard as illegitimate, but which the rail- 
roads persist in issuing. 

The remedy is in their own hands. They should 
adopt a policy of issuing free transportation only to bona 
fide railroad men, all of whose time is given to the rail- 
road business, and to legitimate charitable and educa- 
tional enterprises recognized by the law as such. Any 
one knows that a man whose business is industrial traffic 
should not have his pocket full of passes—but there are 
many such, the passes being justified under the law be- 
cause the man carrying them has an incidental connec- 
tion with a railroad. Everybody knows that officials of 
short industrial lines, whose real business is commercial 
and not transportation, by the hundreds, carry the same 
kind of passes over the trunk lines. It is an abuse, 
though, perhaps, within the law. 

If the railroads do not want the law so amended that 
they will be unable to issue the free transportation that 
is legitimate, or the Commission to tell them what they 
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must-do in this respect, they will adopt respectable prac- 
tices themselves. Some of them say they want to do it 
but that the others will not “stand hitched.” If they do 


not stand hitched they will be hobbled. The pendulum,,. 


when .it swings, is wont to swing even further than 
reason demands. 


GRAIN CASE POSTPONEMENT 


It is understood that the western carriers have definitely de- 
cided to petition the Commission for postponement of the effec- 
tive date of the order in the general grain rate case, docket 
17000, part 7, from April 1 to June 1, on the ground that they 
are not physically able to comply with the present order. It is 
pointed out that, under the order requiring that the rates be 
made effective April 1, the tariffs must be in the hands of the 
Commission twenty days prior to that, or not later than March 
12. To make that possible, the tariffs would have to go to the 
printers at least fifteen days before that, which would mean 
about February 25. 

At the end of this week, the carrier representatives handling 
the matter were still holding conferences with Examiners Mack- 
ley and Hall on technical details involved in publication of the 
tariffs and other features of compliance with the order. The 
carriers have said for some time that it would be physically 
impossible to get the tariffs out by April 1 and, at the time of 
the conference before the Commission examiners in Chicago on 
the revised transit rules proposed by the western lines, the 
question of postponement was discussed. No objection to ex- 
tension of the effective date to June 1 was voiced by repre- 
sentatives of the shippers. 

The application for more time will be made through Chair- 
man Boyd, of the Western Trunk Line Committee. 

Though persistent rumors are in circulation that the car- 
riers will attack, in the courts, the Commission’s decision in 
the grain rate case, nothing definite to that effect has been 
learned. Carrier representatives say that, as yet, no decision 
has been made, despite various reports to the effect that counsel 
has been engaged to handle the matter when it is taken into 
the courts. Failure of the Commission to obey the mandate of 
section 15a, of the transportation act, to adjust rates so that 
an adequate return on valuation will be provided, is thought to 
be the ground on which the case will be taken into court, in the 
event that such action is taken. 


I. C. C. TRANSPORT INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the suggestion of representatives of the railroads, Sen- 
ator Fess, of Ohio, and Representative Parker, of New York, 
have introduced in the Senate and House, respectively, identical 
joint resolutions calling on the Commission to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of transportation by various agencies 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

The purpose of the inquiry would be to have the Commis- 
sion determine whether the agencies should be regulated or 
further regulated, whether existing governmental regulation of 
interstate commerce should be modified, and to make a finding 
as to the effect of motor, air, water and pipe-line transportation 
on railroad revenues. 

The inquiry would be made with a view to enactment of 
legislation deemed necessary. The resolutions provide that the 
Commission report would be made to Congress next December. 

The action of the railroads in proposing enactment by Con- 
gress of the Fess-Parker resolution was regarded as a step in 
furtherance of the program adopted by them in New York last 
November bringing to the front the issues developed by com- 
petition between the strictly regulated railroads and their un- 
regulated or lightly regulated competitors. 

There have been proposals made by others than the rail- 
roads for an investigation of the entire transportation situation 
with a view to ascertaining the facts and to provide for the 
most efficient and economical use of all necessary agencies of 
transport. One suggestion was that President Hoover should 
appoint a Commission to make the investigation. Another was 
that the Secretary of Commerce set up a transportation council 
to go into the matter. Nothing, however, has been done as the 
result of either of the proposals. 

It has become more and more apparent to those following 
the situation, it is believed, that such an investigation as is 
proposed by. the Fess-Parker resolution must be made by some- 
ohe before the transportation problem as its exists now and 
as it is developing may be dealt with intelligently in a legis- 
lative way. The question of repealing or revising section 15a 
of the interstate commerce act has been emphasized recently 
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by the letter sent by the Commission. to Chairman Couzens 9; 
the Senate interstate commerce committee, but it is believed 
that it would be practically useless to proceed to revige the 
rate-making section of the law without at the same time takin 
necessary action with respect to other phases of the transporta- 
tion situation. The same may be said with reference to the 
consolidation situation. An inquiry such as that proposeg it 
is believed, would pave the way for comprehensive handling of 
the problem. The Fess-Parker resolution (S. J. Res. 259 and 
H. J. Res. 497) follows: 


Whereas. the Interstate Commerce Commission is now engageg ; 
a nation-wide study of transportation by motor vehicles on the hi - 
ways in relation to and in competition with transportation py - 
steam railroads; and a 

Whereas there are other forms of transportation agencies in lik 
relation to and in competition with steam railroads, with lh an 
vehicles on the highways and with each other, such as pipe coon 
waterways, and airplanes; and " 

Whereas the problem of transportation, as it affects the public 
interest, is, because of the changed conditions created by these 
agencies, presenting new aspects of substantial importance to the 
public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be, and it hereby is, directed to conduct an 
investigation and study of transportation as carried on by the severa| 
agencies above referred to, to inquire whether, in the public interest 
any of them, engaged in interstate commerce, should be regulated. 
or further regulated, whether existing governmental regulation of 
interstate commerce should be modified or amended, and to submit 
a, report to the Congress of the United States in December, 193] 
containing its recommendations thereon, together with a finding as 
to the effect of motor, water, air, pipe-line transportation on railroad 
revenues and with drafts of appropriate bills to carry into effect 
such recommendations as it may make in the premises. 

The Commission shall have power, in making such investigation 
to require, by subpoena, the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and other documents relating 
to any matter under investigation; and the powers conferred upon 
the commission and the courts by paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), 
and (7) of section 12 of the interstate commerce act shall apply to 
proceedings of the commission in making the study and investigation 
hereby directed. 


BIG SUGAR RATE CUT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Carriers for which Gomph is the publishing agent of tariffs 
providing rates between the United States and Mexico, made 
telegraphic application to publish a rate of 35 cents a hundred 
pounds on sugar from San Blas, Sinaloa, Mex., to San Fran- 
cisco and Crockett, Calif., on one day’s notice. The present 
rate is a combination of class rates, $1.86, based on Mexicali, 
Calif. To accomplish publication on one day the proposal was 
made to advance the date of Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 945, supple- 
ment No. 27, from March 1 to whatever date the Commission 
might be able to fix in view of the fact that a sugar factory at 
San Blas would be ready to begin shipping, about 1,500 tons a 
week, about February 15, instead of, as at first thought, about 
March 1. 


Prospect that the sugar factory could and would ship by 
water via Topolobompo caused the railroads to ask for an ad- 
vancement of the effective date to a day as near as possible 
to February 15. The railroads said that unless they were given 
permission to publish on short notice, the ocean carriers would 
take the tonnage and they would lose a large revenue by reason 
of the date carried in the supplement filed to become operative 
on statutory notice. 


The rate of 35 cents is based on a minimum of 90,000 
pounds. On that minimum the rate would yield a revenue of 
$315 a car and on the estimated monthly tonnage the revenue 
would be an item so large as to attract close attention on the 
part of a traffic manager. The 35-cent rate would apply via 
Nogales, Ariz. If the application used the word “factory” in 
the technical sense applied to it by the sugar industry, the 
product to be transported is not wholly refined sugar but 4 
product that would have to be passed, for the general market, 
through a refining process either at San Francisco or Crockett. 
Generally speaking, rates on sugar in this country are the same 
on both raw and refined. 

The Gomph application was handled with expedition oD 
account of the urgency of the matter, and permission was 
granted February 13 to publish the 35-cent rate on three days 
notice. 





RULES FOR CAR-HIRE SETTLEMENT 


The Commission has denied the petition of the Americal 
Railway Association for postponement of the effective date 0 
the order in No. 17801, rules for car-hire settlement. Postpone 
ment was sought on the ground that the order was being a 
tacked in the courts and that it should be held up until 7 
litigation had been concluded. The American Short Line Rat 
road Association opposed the petition of the American —_— 
Association. The effective date of the order was January 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A radio preacher in Detroit and 
Senator Borah are pained to learn 
that there are many folks who pray 
that Congress will not create a con- 
dition that will force President Hoover 
to call it in extraordinary session. 
They seem to think that everybody should pray for Congress 
to be in session all the time. Time was when there was a more 
acute appreciation of the value of Congress keeping away from 
Washington. 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” was often sung 
on the closing day of a session of Congress by “gentlemen of 
the press.” There probably was a good deal of boisterousness 
_—perhaps irreverence—in some of the singing. However, there 
was a base of appreciation of the value of adjournment, espe- 
cially among the older men. The percentage of graybeards 
among the Washington correspondents then was larger than 
itis now. They were more adept in pointing out the meaning 
of some of the things done then than in straightaway reporting. 

The fact that men now make profit out of radio addresses 
about “back of the news in Washington” suggests that there is 
too much straightaway reporting and not enough of interpreta- 
tion, even if some of the addresses are woefully “blah-blah” and 
“smart Alecky.” The old-time Washington correspondent—the 
ones who were passing off the stage forty years ago—were more 
interpreters than reporters of news. Too many of them, alas, 
assumed that the reader knew the facts. Therefore, they did 
not do much unadulterated reporting. 


That brought about the era of very young men who could 
report that Senator Werthlos had said so and so, but had not the 
outlook on life or the authority from the owners of newspapers 
even to suggest that what the senator had said was worthless. 
With the very young came the muckrakers who made much, for 
illustration, of the fact that big shippers, years before, had 
grown money-fat on rebates from railroads, without mentioning 
that, unlike the fact at the time they were writing, rebates were 
not forbidden, or the more illuminating fact that a shipper was 
supposed to make the best bargain he could with the carrier. 
Nor did they mention the still more illuminating fact that Amer- 
ican law was so far behind the best thought of the day that 


Why Many Sigh for 
Congress to Hurry 
Home and Stay There 


it was not until after the rebates had been given that American 


law forbade them. 


Nor were the young reporters permitted to say, if they knew 
the fact, that Senator Werthlos and his like had spent so much 
time talking for Buncombe County that they had not had time 
to think on the evils of rebating when they should have been 
acting to prevent them. 


In that era of straightaway reporting—not necessarily in- 
forming readers—and of muck-raking, the idea that Congress 
could cure economic troubles with legislation grew amazingly. 
The old idea that government was instituted for the preserva- 
tion of the peace gave way to an idea that it was the duty of 
the government to support the people. The Grover Cleveland 
idea that it was the duty of the people to support the govern- 
ment was not universally held. The idea that the government 
should support the people was more European than United 
States American. The British rubber experiment, which was 
followed by the lowest price ever known, the Brazilian “valoriza- 
Uon” of coffee scheme, the Chilean nitrate price-boosting idea, 
and the Japanese government plan to “relieve” the silk industry, 
show why “congress,” using the word in the generic sense, 
should go home and stay there. Fiddling in this country by 
means of the Farm Board, farm land banks, and other “relief” 
measures suggest that billions of American dollars are to be 
taken from the treasury before the end comes. 


Mere suggestion of soldier bonus legislation has caused 
national banks to refuse loans. They must be ready, if Congress 
votes a cash bonus, to float hundreds of millions of government 
bonds. Refusal of loans means that new projects cannot go 
forward because the banks cannot, until the threat of an issue 
of government bonds is past, afford to run the risk of not 
emg prepared to take the government paper. National banks 
Were organized in the civil war period to assure the flotation 
of government loans. Their character has not been changed 
much, if any, since that time. If they did not make arrange- 
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ments to take the bonds and pass them on to their customers, 
government bonds, in view of the large supply that would have 
to be offered to pay the bonus, would take a price nose dive and 
precipitate a real panic, because the fortunes of people retired 
from active life are tied up in bonds. 


Other enterprises must wait until the possibility of huge 
government loans has gone by—if ever. Checking of enter- 
prises through inability to obtain money from the banks in 
needed quantities, though their vaults are stuffed with it, causes 
lesser damage—though it may add to unemployment—than a 
panic which would be caused by price slumps in bonds, due 
solely to the fact that the banks had not prepared the way for 
their passage into the hands of investors. A government has 
to “make a market” for its bonds just the same as any other 
borrower. It has the jump on other borrowers, however, by 
being practically able to command the services of national banks, 
whether they will or no. 


Then why, it might be asked, should not genuinely reverent 
persons sing the Doxology when Congress goes home? With 
Congress at home, officers of the government might have more 
time to “go after” thieves such as have stolen money from 
widows and orphans, clerks, and laborers, by selling them 
debenture bonds on Washington real estate under pretense that 
they were first mortgage bonds. 





, : Application by the Delaware & Hudson 
Litigation to for some sort of a writ addressed to the 
End Litigation Commission, even if a “habbas scappas” of 

the “Rose Petals Andy” type, forbidding it to 
go forward in certain cases before it, with the applicant as a 
defendant (elsewhere in this issue) is the beginning of litigation 
to end litigation. Henry T. Newcomb, general solicitor for that 
carrier, is an optimist. He is going to have peace if he has to 
fight for it. 





The layman who has to write some of 
the names of chemicals used in the indus- 
tries, it is believed, is entitled to pray to 
Theodore Roosevelt, to come, as a modern 
St. George, to kill the dragon the chemists 
have brought on this earth in the form of 
names of the things with which they play. Now take that word 
“dichlorodifluoromethane” (elsewhere in this issue), which the 
Commission had to use, and mix it up with “hexamethylenete- 
tramium,” which Congress used in the tariff law. Maybe the 
chemists make speed in using Greek words that tell the quanti- 
ties of things composing the mixture or combination they are 
talking about—and then, again, they probably do not. 


There was a time when the chemists were able to give the 
layman an idea of what was being talked about by mentioning 
such things as salt, sulphur and arensic without inventing 
names the components of which indicated the composition 
of the commodities. Roosevelt thought it advisable to change 
“through” to “thru,” though, in so doing, he was advocating 
something that, if adopted, would destroy the hint of the word’s 
ancestry, for no reason other than that it might be harder to 
spell than the simplified form he hoped to wish on the users 
of English who might be interested in the word’s ancestry. But 
there is no obvious language reason why a St. George should 
spare all chemical terms. 


Page the Knight 
of Simplified 
Spelling for Help 





These are days of woe for the progressives 
in the Senate. Democratic and Republican 
leaders have agreed on a program for the 
drought-stricken farmers calling for the lend- 
ing of $20,000,000 to such—on security. The 
plan to force $25,000,000 on the Red Cross has 
been scrapped. Relief on account of calamities caused by the 
vagaries of the weather and the tremors of the earth caused by 
internal land slides is to be continued, generally speaking, by 
voluntary contributions. Appropriation of the sum mentioned 
is the only departure. 


Agreement on a plan by the leaders of the major parties 
means that they have not allowed the progressives to walk 
away with leadership, as as been the fact for years and years, 
the result being that Borah, Norris, and other minority senators 
have bulked large, without full warrant, in the public eye. It 
hurts the progressives for the leaders of the two major parties 
to agree on things not patently political—hence the tears, re- 
cently shed by Senator La Follette, “young Bob,” who may be 
a son of battle, but not so much now as he was before the 
Democratic and Republican leaders began doing some leading. 
La Follette shed tears in a speech taking the leaders to task, 
which, it might be said, was the business of the minority, or, as 
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the English say, “His Majesty’s opposition.” Senators Norris 
and Blaine also burned their feet getting to the place of wailing. 





Arch Coleman, First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, has been telling 
the House committee on post offices 
and post roads facts about the effect of 
the business depression on the revenues and personnel of the 
Post Office Department. A representative from New York 
offered a resolution solemnly calling on the department for the 
information, as if it had been trying to hide the facts and he 
intended to drag them forth. Coleman, without waiting for 
action on the resolution, furnished these facts: 


Business Depression 
and Postal Service 


In the calendar year 1930, clerks, carriers, watchmen, messengers 
and laborers who resigned, died, retired, or were removed, totaled 
4,314. On January 1, 1930, the number employed was 130,443, and 
on December 31, 1930, the number employed was 129,822, which indi- 
cates there were only 621 less employed at the end of 1930 than there 
were a year previously. 

The total annual rate of pay for classified employes on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, was $481,149,898, and on December 31, 1930, $480,802,096. 
This decrease in personnel rather than the usual increase came about 
because of the large falling off in the volume of mail handled as 
compared with the previous year. As an indication of this, I wish 
to quote the gross receipts at the fifty largest post offices which 
give us 76 per cent of our postal revenue: For the calendar year 
1929, $388,181,922. For the calendar year 1930, $366,732,686. This 
shows a loss of $21,449,236. 

Nearly every properly conducted business facing such a percent- 
age of loss as this would take immediate steps drastically to reduce 
personnel that was not required. The post office department, however, 
has taken into consideration that its employes come into the service 
under civil service regulations with the natural assumption that 
they would be retained permanently as long as their conduct was 
proper and satisfactory, and for that reason, no classified employe has 
been dropped from the service due to this temporary depression. In 
many cases where employes have been retired or have been removed 
for proper causes, we have changed the quota of the offices involved 
until such time as the volume of business warrants an increase. If 
we had taken other action we could properly be accused of padding 
the payroll without regard to our proper responsibilities —A. E. H. 


RELIEF FOR RAILROADS 


Emphasizing the interdependence of all groups of the 
economic system with railroad service, S. P. Bush, of Columbus, 
Ohio, chairman of the transportation committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, following a meeting of the com- 
mittee, Feb. 9 issued a statement pointing out the uneconomic 
situation of the railroads and urging that relief at this time 
lies in the direction of consolidations, reducing excessive taxa- 
tion, and minimizing destructive and unfair competition. 


“The unprecedented material progress of the United States 
during the last century, particularly the last fifty years, is due 
primarily to the substitution of fuel, with its power and trans- 
portation aspects, for most of the formerly used muscular 
effort,” the statement declares. “This has changed us from a 
nation of individuals to a nation of highly interdependent 
economic groups and relationships with clearly defined duties 
to each other. 

“These groups may be classified as agriculture, transporta- 
tion and other public utilities, labor industry and finance, and, 
because of this interdependence, if one of these groups fails to 
thrive or to function normally, the others are adversely affected; 
therefore, the welfare of the one must become the concern of 
all, and cooperation between these groups must be effected if 
the general welfare of the country is to be served. 

“Today we find two of these basic groups in a very un- 
favorable position. Agriculture, the most basic of all, is in a 
position where its purchasing power and credit are at a very 
low ebb. When this group, comprising from twenty to twenty- 
five million of our people, is in this condition, it must neces- 
sarily have its effect upon the others. 

“But add to this the present uneconomic condition of rail 
transportation, whose purchasing power has been very seriously 
reduced and its credit threatened, and we have two basic factors 
which are having a depressing effect on our entire economic 
situation. Obviously industry and labor are immediately and 
definitely affected under this condition. 

“Everything is being done for agriculture that can be done 
at this time, but thus far nothing has been done to help the 
railroad situation. The railroads have gone as far as they can 
in helping themselves by reducing the cost of operation, but 
practically all of the reduction in cost of operation has been 
absorbed in reduction of freight rates. Reduction of freight 
rates has been further accelerated and augmented by com- 
petitive conditions and by governmental regulation. To in- 
crease freight rates or to reduce wages at this time would add 
to the economic disturbance; and immediate reduction of 
operating expenses other than by reducing wages, seems im- 
possible at the present time. 

“The only opportunity for relief at this time lies in the 
direction of consolidations, relief from excessive taxes, and 
relief from destructive and uneconomic competition. The con- 
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solidations recently proposed by the four eastern trunk lin 

are soundly economic, in the public interest, and shouig be 
permitted to become effectuated. Taxes should be rial] 
reduced and competition be made fair. The public ig feat, 
entitled to the best and cheapest form of transportation, but jt 
is highly destructive and not in the interest of the public that 
any one form of transportation, such as the railroads, should 
be compelled to include in its costs every item which should 
properly go into cost, such as full maintenance taxes, interest, 
etc., and be required to compete with other transportation 
agencies which are not required to base their rates on costs 
similarly computed; or in other words, to compete with Other 
subsidized agencies as at present. A continuance of this 
economic and political philosophy must necessarily make oyr 
present situation worse. 

“The normal distribution of steam railroads annually for 
wages, materials and supplies, taxes, and dividends, is cloge to 
$5,800,000,000. Capital expenditures for improvements account 
for $750,000,000. If these are largely reduced, say by two-thirds 
or three-fourths, and the distribution for other items is reduced 
by 25 or 30 per cent, as at present, there would be a reduction in 
the total distribution of approximately $1,600,000,000, and this 
lessened distribution and purchasing power must necessarily 
have a very profound effect on all other ecomonic groups. Each 
one of the economic groups should be able and required to set 
up reserves over one period to make it possible to carry on 
over a lean period to the end of minimizing economic dislocation 
or maladjustment which may not be avoided entirely.” 


PASSENGER FARE FOURTH SECTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in fourth section order No. 10536, has 
denied relief to the Louisville & Nashville, as to passenger 
fares in coaches or free chair cars between St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, on the one hand, and Birmingham, Ala., and 
Pensacola, Fla., on the other hand. The Commission said the 
applicant had not shown justification for relief. 

Denial of fourth section relief applied for by the Louisville 
& Nashville, as to passenger fares for coach or free chair car 
use, between East St. Louis, IIl., and St. Louis, Mo., on the one 
hand, and Birmingham, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., on the other, 
suggests the probability of considerable fourth section trouble 
for the carriers who have met, at common points, the 2-cent fare 
basis of the St. Louis-San Francisco. The Commission’s bureau 
of inquiry has been making inquiries into unprotected fourth 
section departures for a long time. Passenger fares have been 
scrutinized in a large number of instances because, among other 
things, there has been an impression that the passenger traffic 
men have not been fully conscious of all the angles of the fourth 
section. There are penalties for disregard of the fourth section 


_ other than findings of undue prejudice and unreasonableness. 


The obvious purpose of the L. & N. was to meet the low 
fares of the Frisco at Birmingham and Pensacola without re 
ducing its fares from and to intermediate points. Competitors 
of the Frisco which tried to have its tariffs suspended filed 
tariffs of their own enabling them to meet the reductions of 
the Frisco at common points. They asked to have them sus- 
pended if the Commission decided to suspend the Frisco tariffs. 
It voted not to suspend the Frisco publications, so the tariffs 
of the competitors went into effect. Some of them, at least, 
carried intermediate application rules. Whether the rules are 
sufficient to protect the situation created by the rates at com: 
mon or competitive points is a question that has been discussed. 
There has not yet arisen necessity for a decision thereon. 

The decision on the application of the L. & N. was made 
by division 2. The decision with respect to the Frisco tariffs 
was made by the whole Commission. The latter did not spe 
cifically have before it any definitely raised fourth section ques 
tion, at least so far as known, so the vote of the entire Com- 
mission was not based precisely upon any known fourth sec 
tion situation. The decision of division 2 in the L. & N. matter 
was wholly on the fourth section question. 


As seen soon after the L. & N. denial was made public, the 
general question of fourth section relief for carriers desiring 
relief to enable them to meet, at common points, the competi 
tion of carriers that have established low fares, may have to 
be passed upon by the entire Commission before long. If the 
entire Commission stands by the precedent established by div 
sion 2, in the L. & N. case, it is suggested the carriers desiring 
to meet competition of that sort will have to decide what price 
they can afford to pay for permission to compete, in the pond 
of reductions at common points blanketed back from such Le 
so as to avoid violation of the fourth section as construed by 
the decision in the L. & N. fourth section application case. s 
they decide to compete by blanketing back, the low fare bas 
will spread over large areas. 
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REFRIGERATORS FOR SEA FOOD 


The Commission, by division 2, in I. and S. No. 3238, charges 
for furnishing refrigerator cars for shipments of fresh sea 
foods from L. & N. stations, and No. 22552, United States Fish- 
eries Association et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., has found not justified 
a charge of $12.50 for the use of refrigerator cars for interstate 
shipments of fresh fish and other sea foods, carloads, from 
points in the south to destinations in southern and official terri- 
tories. The finding, however, is without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules proposing to include in the line-haul rates 
compensation for the furnishing of refrigerator cars to be used 
in the way shippers of such foods desire to use them. Separate 
publication, however, has been condemned as unreasonable. 


This charge of $12.50 would apply only when ice was put 
into the body of the car either loose or in or on top of the 
lading. It had no relation to stated refrigeration charges. 
Separate publication was condemned in both the investigation 
proceeding and the complaint case. . 

In Fruit Dispatch Co. vs. A. & R., 159 I. C. C. 403, division 
5 of the Commission dealt with the same question as to ship- 
ments from Morehead City and Beaufort, N. C. The primary 
questions here, said the report, were the same as in that case, 
namely, whether refrigerator cars were reasonably necessary 
for the safe transportation of sea foods, and, if so, whether the 
charge therefor should be included in the line-haul rates, or 
published as a separate item. On this record the complainants 
and the protestants, the report said, endeavored to show that 
the facts relied upon in that case did not apply to the sea food 
trafic asa whole. The decision in that case was that as to ship- 
ments from the North Carolina points it had not been shown 
that the use of refrigerators in that traffic had become so gen- 
eral as to take them out of the class of special equipment and 
put them into the class of equipment ordinarily required for 
such traffic. Therefore the special charge of the Norfolk 
Southern was found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
The protestants and complainants contended that refrigerators 
were ordinary equipment for such traffic from the points here 
involved. They pointed to the Commission’s decision, In the 
Matter of Private Cars, 50 I. C. C. 671, to show that the Commis- 
sion had heretofore recognized the fact that a car that was 
once special equipment, by reason of the extension of its use, 
might lose its special character, and that the carriers might not 
continue special separate charges for furnishing it, but had 
to look to their line-haul rates to provide compensation. 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


A revision of the rates on canned fruits and vegetables, car- 
loads, from points in Colorado common-point territory to jobbing 
points in South Dakota has been ordered to be made not later 
than April 1, in No. 22425, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
of Mitchell, S. D., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and No. 22514, Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Dakota vs. Same 
et al. The Commission, by division 2, has found the rates men- 
tioned unreasonable for the future. 


Further findings are that the rates on the like commodities 
from points in Utah common point territory to South Dakota 
jobbing points are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; and 
that class rates from Utah common points to South Dakota 


oe have not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 


_ The rates condemned were found unreasonable for applica- 
tion on and after the effective date of the readjustment ordered 
in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. The effective 
date in that case is April 1, hence the fixing of that date in these 
—_. the adjustment being based upon the criteria in that case. 
1 that case the Commission prescribed a basis of 35 per cent 
of first class on canned goods of relatively low value, subject to 
4 minimum of 40,000 pounds, and permitted the alternative 
application of fifth class on a 36,000 pound minimum. On canned 
g00ds of higher value it prescribed 37.5 per cent of first class. 
wie this case the Commission also prescribed rates on the 
= of 35 per cent on a 40,000 pound minimum and 3.75 per 
via on the higher valued goods, subject to the minimum pro- 
éd in the western classification. 


, a finding in respect to class rates is based upon the in- 
ciencies in the testimony pointed out in the report. The 


report said that mathematical differences in rates did not estab- 
lish the existence of undue prejudice. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Refined Petroleum 

No. 22747, Skelly Oil Co. et al, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, refined petroleum products, points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma to Eureka, S. D., unreasonable, since June 14, 
1928, to the extent they exceeded or may exceed by more than 
4 cents those to Roscoe, S. D. Points of origin are in groups 
2 and 4 in Kansas and 3 in Oklahoma as defined in Midcontinent 
Oil Rates, 1925, 139 I. C. C. 605. New rates to be put in not 
later than May 11. Reparation awarded. 


Lumber 
No. 22932, J. M. Card Lumber Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. By di- 
vision 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, over interstate 
routes, Tracy City, Palmer, Collins Coalmont and Monteagle, 
Tenn., to Chattanooga, Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Common Brick 

No. 22943, Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, common brick, McLeansboro and 
Albion, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo, inapplicable, rates on brick and 
related articles excluding common brick having been exacted. 
Found that the rates on common brick were applicable, that the 
latter were not unreasonable and reparation awarded. This 
report embraces two sub-numbers, Alton Brick Co. vs. Southern 
et al., and Same vs. L. & N. et al. 


Wooden Boxes 

No. 22975, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. 
& O. et al. By division 3. Rate, wooden boxes, set up, nested, 
carloads, Barksdale, Wis., to Carl Junction, Mo., 73.5 cents, 
charged prior to December 20, 1928, not unreasonable; rate 73.5 
cents charged between December 20, 1928, and January 14, 1929, 
inapplicable; rate of $1.20, applicable between December 20, 
1928, and January 14, 1930, unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 98 cents, minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 
Present rate of 98 cents not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Cement Plaster Switching 
No. 22204, Baker & Holmes Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Upon further hearing, Ewing, Fla., found not to be 
within the switching limits of Tampa, Fla.; applicable rate, 
cement plaster, Agatite, Tex., to Ewing over route shipment 
should have moved, $9.72 a net ton plus reconsignment charges 
of $2.25 at Jacksonville, Fla., and $5.85 at Tampa. Assessment 
of second reconsignment charge in addition to rates to and from 
the point of second reconsignment unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 
Dairy and Poultry Products 


No. 21463, Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Commodity rates, 
dairy and poultry products, points in Idaho and Baker, Ore., 
to destinations in California, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Cement 

No. 23723, North American Cement Corporation vs. Central 
of New Jersey et al. By division 5. Rate, cement, Alsen, N. Y., 
to Newark Heights, N. J., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
12.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Clover Seed Weight 


No. 23603, Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. vs. Union Pacific. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Weight used in computing 
charges, carload of clover seed, Spalding, Neb., to Yankton, S. D., 
not shown to have been improper. 


Cottonseed Meal 


No. 23594, Paris Flouring Co. vs. B. & A. et al. By division 5. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates, three carloads, cottonseed meal, 


Montgomery, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., and Louisville, Ky., to North 
Bangor, Me., not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Potatoes 
No. 21956. G. W. Capps et al. vs. Norfolk Southern et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, potatoes, points 
in Virginia to Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn., and Auburn, 
R. I., not unreasonable or in violation of section 4. Fourth sec- 
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tion departures having been removed, fourth section applications 
considered in connection with this case have been denied, as 
of June 5. 
Chlorine Gas Switching 
No. 23032, Louisville Water Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Charge for switching, at Louisville (Crescent Hill), Ky., 
liquefied chlorine gas, shipped from Niagara Falls, N. Y., in- 
applicable. Applicable charge found to have been $2.70 and not 
$7.20 a car. Finding rests upon a conclusion that Crescent Hill 
is within the switching limits of Louisville. 


Gear Control Tubes 


No. 23528; Ross Gear & Tool Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By 
division 5. Carload rating, returned empty steering gear as- 
sembly control tube carriers, from many points in official terri- 
tory to Lafayette, Ind., not unreasonable. Less than carload 
rating unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
first class. New rating to be established not later than May 11. 
Reparation awarded. 

Scrap Iron 

No. 23569, Joseph Schoenthal Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By divi- 
sion 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, scrap iron, South Bend, Ind., 
to Cleveland, O., not unreasonable. 


Fresh Peaches 


No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. Arkansas Valley 
Interurban et al. By division 5. Rates, fresh peaches, points in 
Texas to specified destinations in Kansas, not unreasonable in 
the past, but unreasonable for the future to the extent they may 
exceed 50 per cent of the corresponding first class rates, except 
that the rates to Scott City, Dodge City, La Crosse and Garden 
City, Kan., will be unreasonable to the extent they may exceed 
94 cents. Rates to Illinois points also found unreasonable for 
the past and future to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
50 per cent of first class. New rates prescribed to be effective 
not later than May 11. Reparation awarded on shipments to 
Illinois points, made on and since August 16, 1928. Commis- 
sioner Farrell objected to limiting reparation to shipments to 
Illinois and to the limitation as to rates on named points in 
Kansas. 

Radio Sets 


No. 23067, Magnavox Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, radio amplifying sets, carloads, 
Emeryville, Calif., to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable. 


Vegetables 


No. 22083, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. 
By. division 5. Rates charged, vegetables, straight or mixed 
carloads, points in southern Texas to destinations in the Caro- 
linas, between February 15, 1927, and July 13, 1928, applicable 
but unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 118 per cent of 
the present rates. The latter were prescribed in the south- 
western revision, effective July 14, 1928. Commissioner Farrell 
noted concurrence on the ground that the rates used as bases 
for awards of reparation did not exceed the maximum of rea- 
sonableness. 


ARIZONA ABANDONMENT 


A certificate authorizing the New Mexico & Arizona Railroad 
Company and the Southern Pacific Company, lessee, to abondon 
the line of the former extending from a point near Flux to Cala- 
basas, in Santa Cruz county, Ariz., about 12 miles, has been 
issued by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7957, New 
Mexico & Arizona Railroad Co. et al., abandonment. Objections 
to the granting of the application were presented by the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association and others. 


BATESVILLE S. W. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8227, Bates- 
ville Southwestern Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized 
the estate of R. J. Darnell and the Batesville Southwestern to 
abandon the railroad of the applicant, extending from Batesville 
to Crowder, Miss., a distance of about seventeen miles. The 
road was built under a contract between the Darnell estate and 
the railroad company, the latter a subsidiary of the Illinois 
Central to move timber out of the Tallahatchie River bottom 
or delta, in which the Darnell interest was the owner. The 
timber has been cut out, so far as the Darnell interest is con- 
cerned. Citizens of Panola, Quitman and Tallahatchie counties, 
who opposed abandonment, asserted that there was still mer- 
chantable timber to be cut and that if the railroad had been 
efficiently managed it would have made a better showing than 
the figures presented in behalf of abandonment. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8607. Amended application of Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asking authority to construct line in Butte, Mont., ex- 


tending from a connection with applicant’s main line near its passen- 
ger depot in a southerly direction approximately 8,300 feet. 
Finance No. 8676. 


Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks au- 
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thority to acquire a_ lease of the railroad and property of the N 
Texas & Santa Fe Railway Co. Both companies are subsidiari orth 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. tes of 
Finance No. 8673. New York Central Railroad Co. asks auth 
to issue $75,000,000 of 4% per cent refunding and improvement a 
gage bonds. The applicant said no arrangment had yet been rn 
for the sale of the proposed bonds and that the Commission wy, ade 
be advised later of proposals in that regard and that it —_ 


desired that the Commission should enter its order in this i 
ing until such further information had been furnished. The eo 


are to be issued for the following purposes: $57,841,700, princi 1 
amount, to pay and retire or to reimburse treasury in respect. of 
payment and retirement of bonds issued by the Lake Shore & Mich, 
igan Southern Railroad Co; $17,158,300, principal amount, to provide 
for, or to reimburse the treasury with respect to, a like amount f 
capital expenditures for additions and betterments to roadway and 
structures of owned and leased lines made during the periog Janu 
ary 1, 1922, to December 31, 1929, inclusive. r 

Finance No. 8667. Supplemental petition of New York Centra) 
Railroad Co. for permission to sell to J. P. Morgan & Co., at 100%, 
and interest, $4,000,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage bonds 
authority to issue which is sought in the main application in this 
proceeding. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8602, authorizing the Death 
Valley Railroad Company, Ltd., to abandon, as to interstate anq 
foreign commerce, its line of railroad in Inyo county, Calif., approveg 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8633, authorizing the North 
Texas & Santa Fe Railway Company to acquire and construct 
line of railroad in Hansford and Hutchinson counties, Texas, approved 

Third supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7872, revoking 
supplemental certificate of public convenience and necessity issued 
under date of November 6, 1930, as to any and all parts of the line 
of railroad authorized to be constructed by the Panhandle and Santa 
Fe Railway Company from Spearman to Morse, in Hansford and 
Hutchinson counties, Tex., which are not constructed and completed 
at the date hereof, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. Nos. 6423 and 7635, modi- 
fying orders of September 13, 1927, 131 I. C._C. 222, and July 12 
1929, 154 I. C. C. 508, so as to permit the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, and to 
sell at not less than_par and accrued interest, $11,301,000 of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Company general-mortgage 
gold bonds, series C, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 6447, modifying order 
of November 9, 1927, 131 I. C. C. 475, so as to permit the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability, as guar- 
antor, in respect of, and to sell at not less than 98% per cent of 
par and accrued interest $1,485,000 of Pittsburgh, Youngstown & 
Ashtabula Railway Company first general-mortgage bonds, series D, 
now held by it, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7749, modifying order 
of August 16, 1929, 154 I. C. C. 641, so as to permit the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of, and to sell at not less than par and accrued interest, 
$6,020,000 of the United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company 
general-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds now held by it, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8608, modifying order 
of December 30, 1930, 170 I. C. C. .., so as to permit the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to sell at not less than 99 per cent of par and 
accrued interest $2,032,000 of Connecting Railway Company first- 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds now held by it, approved. 

Supplemental order in F. D. Nos. 7123 and 7124, modifying the 
Commission’s order of November 21, 1928, authorizing the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue $572,800 of first-mortgage bonds, 
so as to permit that company to use $65.39 of the unexpended pro- 
ceeds therefrom for purposes other than those for which the issue 
was authorized, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8605, authorizing the acqui- 
sition by the New York Telephone Company of the telephone prop- 
erties of Alfred Farnett, doing business as the Farnett Telephone 
Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8596, authorizing the Grand Canyon 
Railway Company to issue a registered first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, series B, for $700,000, to be delivered to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in satisfaction of a like amount 
of applicant’s indebtedness to that company for advances for capital 
purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8636, authorizing the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company (1) to issue not exceeding $9,000,000 
of promissory notes and, from time to time to July 1, 1932, to issue 
similar notes in renewal thereof; (2) to issue not exceeding $2,408,000 
of first terminal and unifying mortgage bonds, to be pledged and 
aegee =e as collateral security for said notes; and (3) to repledge, 
as collateral security for said notes $7,700,000 of first terminal and 
unifying mortgage bonds now pledged to secure other notes, approved. 


VEGETABLE UNLOADING 


The North Dakota commission and the traffic bureau of the 
Aberdeen, S. D., Chamber of Commerce have asked the Com 
mission to suspend tariffs of railroads serving the Dakotas which 
propose to cancel the privilege of shippers to stop cars of 
fresh fruits and vegetables to unload parts of the lading of such 
cars. In its application for suspension the North Dakota com- 
mission treats the tariffs to which it objects as being of the 
same character as those filed by the railroads, on the same sub- 
ject, last November and which the Commission suspended, leav- 
ing the privilege in force. 

According to the protestants the privilege is of great ben- 
efit to farmers’ community buying clubs, retailers in small 
towns, and, at times, to what the North Dakota commission 
calls the line house fruit jobbers. The tariffs are dated to be- 
come effective March 1. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for ong 
ber, 1930, shows 13,478 cars held overtime, a percentage . 
06.87, as against 18,341 cars, a percentage of 07.73, for December, 
1929, 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





PETROLEUM REPARATION 


Awards of reparation, in specific amounts, have been recom- 
mended by Examiner C. J. Peterson, in a report on further hear- 
ing, in No. 21243, Legel Oil & Gas Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. and the cases joined with it, on account of unreasonable 
rates on petroleum and petroleum products from the midconti- 
nent field to destinations in South Dakota. The former report in 
this case is in 161 I. C. C. 599. The Commission, by division 3, 
on March 5, 1930, found the rates not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, except those from the midcontinent field between 
July 30, 1927, and June 14, 1928. The rates in that period were 
found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the basis pre- 
scribed in Codington County Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Other 
exceptions were also made. Peterson dealt with the question as 
to how much each complainant was entitled to receive under 
the exceptions to the general finding that the rates were not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Some of the shipments were bought, said the examiner, 
through purchasing agents or brokers. The carriers contended 
that such shipments were barred. Peterson went into that ques- 
tion at considerable length, although he said the railroads intro- 
duced no evidence in support of their allegation that shipments 
bought through brokers were barred. He said that even assum- 
ing that complainants were undisclosed agents, they would still 
be entitled to reparation, citing, in support of that proposition, 
Doughty-McDonald Grocery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 155 I. C. C. 47. 

The paid freight bills in such shipments showed the brokers 
as consignees. However, each bill of that sort was accompanied 
by an order to the agent of the railroad to deliver the car in 
question to a specified man or company now appearing as a 
complainant, the allegation being that the final receiver of the 
car was the consignee who paid the freight charges. 


GREEN VEGETABLES AND CABBAGE 


About forty complaints concerning the rates, carloads and 
less-than-carloads, and the refrigeration charges on fresh or 
green vegetables, not otherwise specified, and cabbage from 
points in South Carolina to destinations in New England and 
trunk line territories are covered by a proposed report, written 
by Examiner Paul G. Thompson, in No. 22748, W. H. Schneider 
vs. A. C. L. et al. The report also covers No. 22781, W. C. 
Chenshaw vs. Charleston & Western Carolina et al. and thirty- 
five subnumbers thereunder; No. 22892, V. A. Stewart & Co. 
et al. vs. A. C. L. and two sub-numbers thereunder. Shipments 
to Cleveland, O., were also embraced in the complaints. Some of 
the complaints and parts of others, the examiner said, were 
withdrawn at the hearing, eleven of such being named in a foot- 
note. ° 


The complaints covered shipments in various periods be- 
tween June 16, 1922, and April 8, 1929. The examiner said that 
while the complaints assailed the rates and charges on all fresh 
or green vegetables, under the evidence the issues were limited, 
as to claims for reparation, to refrigeration charges on fresh or 
green vegetables, not otherwise specified, in 1.5 bushel, 5-peck 
and bushel packages, and cabbage, in bushel packages, in less- 
than-carloads, which moved prior to February 9, 1929, and in 
carloads, and rates on fresh or green vegetables, not otherwise 
specified, and cabbage in packages, in less than carloads, which 
moved on and after the date mentioned. As to present rates, 
te examiner said, the evidence limited the issues so as to cover 
only the non-specified green vegetables and cabbage, the latter 
IN packages, 


The South Carolina Produce Association and the Beaufort 
Truck Growers’ Association, complainants in South Carolina 
Produce Association vs. A. & R., 96 I. C. C. 107, called the South 
Carolina case, and the Atlantic Coast Distributors, intervened at 
the hearing, alleging that reparation had been awarded to them 
on some of the shipments embraced within the complaints and 
opposing any awards as to such shipments in this proceeding. 
The complaints brought in rate relationships produced by the 
decision in the South Carolina case and the application of the 
class rates now applicable on the less-than-carload shipments. 
i jpompeon Said that the Commission should find not unrea- 
rm = € or otherwise unlawful the less-than-carload rates on the 
ion or green vegetables involved and on cabbage, in packages, 
pe the points of origin in South Carolina to the northern 

Stations mentioned. A like finding, he said, should be made 








as to the fresh or green vegetables, in 5-peck packages. As to 
the carload rates he said the Commission should find as follows: 


That the carload rates assailed on fresh or green vegetables, 
not otherwise specified, in 1.5 bushel and bushel packages, and cab- 
bage, in bushel packages, from the origins shown in Appendix 3 (not 
reproduced), were unreasonable to the extent the rates on fresh 
or green vegetables, not otherwise specified, in the packages named 
exceeded one-half and one-third, respectively, of the carload rates in 
effect February 4, 1925, on such vegetables in 3-bushel packages 
from and to the same points, and to the extent the rates on —- 
in bushel packages exceeded per 100 pounds the carload rates in 
effect February 4, 1925, on cabbage in 1.5 and 3-bushel packages 
from _and to the same points; that the refrigeration charges assailed 
on shipments of fresh or green vegetables, in carloads, from the 
origins shown in Appendix 3 (not reproduced), and on asparagus, 
in carloads, from Ridge Spring, Trenton and Williston, were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 85 per cent of such charges in 
effect February 4, 1925, on like traffic from Florida to the same 
destinations; that, with the foregoing exceptions, the carload rates 
— — charges assailed were not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


The examiner also recommended reparation, but limited his 
findings so as specifically to exclude claims for reparation based 
on shipments included within the claims of the associations, 
hereinbefore mentioned, on which, it was asserted, awards of 
reparation had been made. He also made other exceptions and 
as to certain of the complaints and parts of complaints he pro- 
posed dismissal. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cottonseed Hull Fiber 


No. 23712, Cotton Trading Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Exam- 
iner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, carload, cottonseed hull fiber or 
shavings, East Point, Ga., to Tampa, Fla., inapplicable. Appli- 
cable rate found to be 59.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Lumber Reconsignment Charges 


No. 23783, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., et al. 
vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Collection of 
reconsignment charges on lumber, in addition to rates to and 
from reconsignment points in Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, Tennessee, Ohio and West Virginia, unreasonable, the car- 
riers having performed no services other than those they would 
have rendered had the shipments been divided into separate 
transactions on the full locals to and from the points of re- 
consignment. Reparation proposed. 


Green Salted Hides 


No. 23215, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate factor charged from certain 
Mississippi River crossings to Ludlow, Ridgway, Wilcox, John- 
sonburg, and Instanter, Pa., and Olean, N. Y., green salted hides, 
originated at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., St. Joseph and South St. 
Joseph, Mo., Sioux City, Ia., South Omaha, Neb., Wichita, Kan., 
Denver, Colo., and East St. Louis, Ill., inapplicable. Applicable 
factor was 42.5 cents. Reparation proposed. This report em- 
braces two sub-numbers, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Same, and 
Swift & Co. vs. Same. 

Lumber 


No. 23857, East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo Railway 
vs. L. & N. By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. 
Charges, lumber, Repton, Ala., to Waterloo, Ill., found to have 
been based upon the combination of local rates to and from 
East St. Louis, Ill., treated under the Jones rule. The exam- 
iner proposes that the Commission find that it has no jurisdic- 
tion to enforce division of such charges. The dispute grew 
out of the refusal-of the L. & N. to divide the charges in accord- 
ance with the complainant’s contention as to the practice of 
the railroads in such cases. The examiner said that whatever 
the rights of each might be in a court of law, under an agree- 
ment asserted by the complainant, the Commission had no au- 
thority to enforce the agreement. However, he said the L. & N. 
should make prompt payment of the proper amount now due the 
complainant under the rate basis stated by him. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 23648, Klotz Brothers vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Harris Fleming. Rates, scrap iron, Danville, Va., to Ashland, 
Ky., and from various points on the C. & O. to Staunton, Va., 
Ashland, Ky., and from New Boston and Portsmouth, O., not 
unreasonable in the past but for the future to the extent they 
may exceed 70 per cent of the basic rates, a gross ton, pre- 
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scribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, except from 
Danville to Ashland. That rate found unreasonable for the fu- 
ture to the extent it may exceed $55.37 a gross ton. New rates 
proposed. This report embraces a sub-number, Lynchburg Iron 
& Metal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 23766, Dibert, Bancroft & Ross Co., Ltd., vs. I. C. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Rates, scrap iron or steel, 
Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., to New Orleans, La., unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates in the 
opposite direction. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Potatoes 


No. 23607, A. D. Gomery, trading as Gomery Brothers, vs. 
Central of New Jersey et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Dis- 
missal proposed. Present rate, Irish potatoes, barrels, carloads, 
points in North Carolina on the Norfolk Southern, to Allentown, 
Pa., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Rates, like traffic, 
Shawsboro, Elizabeth City, Terra Ceia, Columbia and Wilkinson, 
N. C., to Allentown, prior to June 20, 1929, not shown to have 
been unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Cocoa Ratings 
No. 23054, E. & A. Opler, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. Fourth class 
ratings on cocoa (cocoa powder) in inner containers, carloads, 
in the three big classifications, and fifth class rating on that 
commodity, in bulk, in paper-lined burlap bags, or in bulk in 
barrels, in southern classification, not unreasonable. 


Condensed Buttermilk 


No. 23076, Dawe’s Dry Milk Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Rates, condensed buttermilk (con- 
denso), carloads, Denver, Colo., to destinations in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Missouri, unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed, on both condensed buttermilk and 
condensed buttermilk mixed with molasses, the contemporaneous 
rates on dried meat scraps, bone meal and feeding tankage, com- 
modities used as poultry fattening or animal feed, a use to 
which condensed buttermilk is also put, to a large extent. New 
rates and reparation proposed. 


Steel Helmets 


No. 23605, Fred Sternheimer et al. vs. Missouri Pacific. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Less-than-carload rate on steel 
helmets, nested, St. Joseph, Mo., to Richmond, Va., $2.465 on 
rating as hats, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed $2.06. The helmets were billed as “stamped ware, 
nested,” but re-rated by the carriers as hats, N. O. I. B. N. 
Brown said that that rate was too high. 


Two-for-one on Cattle 


No. 23602, W. H. Hodges & Co., Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. By Examiner L. H Dishman. Failure of the Illinois 
Central to provide a two-for-one rule in connection with the 
factor of the rate beyond Cairo, Ill., on a carload shipment of 
cattle, Waukesha, Wis., to New Orleans, La., proposed to be 
found to have resulted in unreasonable charges. Reparation of 
$93.40 proposed. 

Fresh Peaches 


No. 22969, State of New York, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets et al. vs. New York Central et al. By Examiner 
H. W. Archer. Classification rates and rating, fresh peaches, 
carloads, points in New York to destinations in official terri- 
tory, unreasonable to the extent they exceed 60 per cent of 
the first class rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 164 I. C. C. 314. Case jointly heard with the New York 
commission. 

Imported Asbestos Shingles 


No. 23694, Ruberoid Co. vs. F. E. C. By Examiner L. H. 
Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one carload of imported 
hard asbestos shingles, Jacksonville to Key West, Fla., ap- 
plicable. 

Steel Bung Fittings 

No. 23779, American Flange & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner Roy McKee. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates and ratings, carload and less-than-carloads, iron or steel 
bung fittings with rubber gaskets attached, Chicago, IIl., to 
points in the three big classifications applicable as charged and 
not unreasonable. 

Concrete Mixers, Etc. 


No. 23863, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Erie et al. By Examiner 
Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Carload rates, one 
power concrete mixer and one electric hoisting derrick, Kim- 
bles, Pa., to Hartford, Tenn., inapplicable. Applicable rate 86 
cents; applicable minimum on an Erie car, 42,600 pounds. 
Carload rate, one power shovel from Kimbles to Waterville, N. 
C., applicable. Minimum weights used in computing charges in- 
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applicable in part. Rate charged on shipment to Wateryijl] 
applicable, but shipment was overcharged $7; applicable rat . 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 84.5 cents, composed 
of 74 cents, minimum 42,600 pounds on the derrick ang actual 
weight on the other commodities to Newport, Ky., anq 105 
cents, actual weight beyond. Shipments found to have bee 
undercharged $38.93. . 


EAGLE PASS ACQUISITION 


On condition that the buyer maintain existing routes and 
rates, Examiner Haskell C. Davis, in Finance No. 3499 Rio 
Grande & Eagle Pass Railway Co. acquisition, has recommended 
that the Commission permit the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
to acquire control of the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass by purchase 
of its capital stock for $337,500. The N. O. T. & M. is controlleq 
by the Missouri Pacific through stock ownership. 

Objection to the acquisition was made by the Texas Mexi- 
can, the Texas & New Orleans and the Laredo, Tex., Chamber 
of Commerce. The Texas & New Orleans is part of the Southern 
Pacific system. The Texas Mexican operates routes from Laredo 
in connection with the Southern Pacific subsidiary and its 
appurtenant lines. The Eagle Pass, built to serve a cannel coal 
mining enterprise, is about 26 miles long and has about thirteen 
miles of yard track. The Commission’s valuation, as of June 
30, 1917, was $608,875. The road is in need of rehabilitation, 

Examiner Davis said that preservation of present rates and 
routes would satisfy every substantial objection revealed by the 
testimony. He added that without the condition the acquisition 
might prove more injurious than beneficial to the general public 
which the Eagle Pass served. The ability of the Eagle Pass 
to sustain itself as an independent line, Davis said, was at least 
doubtful. That road was allocated to the Missouri Pacific sys. 
tem in the Commission’s consolidation plan. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance 3865, the Con- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the Norfolk & Western 
has recapturable excess income of $15,849,344.51. It has en- 
tered an order, subject to protest and stay, requiring the pay- 
ment of that sum to it. 

In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3776, excess 
income of Johnstown & Stony Creek Railroad Company, the 
Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has re 
capturable excess income of $24,868.18 for 1921 and 1922, based 
on a valuation of $315,000 for 1921 and $340,000 for 1922. An 
order, subject to protest and stay, has been entered requiring 
the payment of $23,705.69, the difference between that amount 
and the total of $24,868.18 having been paid to the Commission. 

In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3844, excess 
income of Montana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad Company, 
the Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has 
recapturable excess income of $128,699.69 for the last four 
months of 1920 and the years 1921 to 1927, inclusive, based on 
values for rate-making purposes ranging from $770,000 to $805, 
000. It has entered an order, subject to protest and stay, 
requiring the payment to it of the recapturable excess. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


The Texas commission has made an informal announcement 
to the effect that when it comes to consider the questions re- 
lating to cotton rates from points in Texas to the ports of Gal- 
veston, Texas City and Houston left to its disposition by he 
federal Commission when it made its report in No. 17000, part 
3, Hoch-Smith cotton, 165 I. C. C. 595, it will provide for the 
establishment of equal rates on cotton to Houston and Galveston 
from points located more than 100 miles from Houston. The 
Texas commission’s announcement further says that its order 
will also provide for the observance of the Galveston rates as 
maxima to Houston from points located more than 100 miles 
from Galveston and nearer to Galveston than to Houston, Texas 
City, in all cases, to take the Galveston rate. Nin 

This question arose because the federal Commission, in its 
report and order, found that Houston, Galveston and Texas City 
should be considered as “one terminal district or port” and 
that from any point more than 200 miles from Houston the rate 
to all locations within the one terminal district or port should 
be the same. The 200-mile limitation raised the question ze 
to what should be done as to rates from points less than 200 
miles from Houston. The federal Commission said that that 
was a matter for consideration and disposition by the Texas 
commission. So as to remove uncertainty on that point the 
Texas body announced how it would rule as to rates from points 
more than 100 miles from Houston. 

The federal Commission has reopened the case, on the * 
tion of permitting the railroads to meet motor competition 4 
disregard of the relationship among ports. Hearings a= 
question were scheduled to be begun before Examiner Matting!y 
at Dallas, Tex., on February 12. 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) That partnership, engaged in 
trucking business, ready and willing to serve public, has done 
long-distance hauling only for local customers or their business 
connections or friends, held not to relieve it from operation of 
provision defining term “motor transportation company” (Gen. 
Code, secs. 614-87).—Public Utilities Commission vs. Joseph 
Minniear & Sons, 174 N. E. Rep. 1. 

Long-distance hauling by partnership, available for hire to 
transport to points outside of city goods generally for local cus- 
tomers, Who furnished 40 per cent of city’s entire trucking 
business, and also all that may be desired by local patrons, their 
friends and business connections, held not “casual,” as regards 
question whether partnership is “motor transportation company” 
(Gen. Code, secs. 614-87).—Ibid. 

Record held to show character of trucking business was 
such as to require partnership to procure certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity (Gen. Code, secs. 614-87). 

Record disclosed that partnership had been in trucking busi- 
ness in city for years, employed four motortrucks, claimed to 
be doing 40 per cent of trucking business of city, and, though 
not advertising for business, either local or long distance, had 
built up a large local business by its willingness and readiness 
to serve public and had also been conducting rather extended 
long-distance hauling business from city to various points, and 
vice versa, and that such business had likewise gradually de- 
veloped by reason of its known equipment and readiness to 
serve public in that respect.—Ibid. 


RELIEF FROM LITIGATION 


Applications for relief from some of the burdens of litiga- 
tion before the Commission have been made by the Delaware & 
Hudson and others in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. They have asked that court for writs of certiorari, 
or, in the altenative, writs of mandamus or prohibiton, com- 
manding the Commission to dismiss them as parties to two sets 
of complaints before it, or, in the alternative, forbidding it to 
proceed with those complaints so long as the applicants are held 
as respondents in those cases. They do not care how the court 
prevents the Commission holding them in cases in which they 
assert they are not properly parties, because the rates assailed 
do not apply over their rails or that they did not haul the traffic. 
The Delaware & Hudson and its system lines are the complain- 
ing carriers. 

The Commission has been commanded to show cause, on 
February 20, why the writs should not be issued. The applica- 
tions were filed because the Commission denied applications for 
relief in the manner indicated. The Delaware & Hudson lines, 
in those petitions, pointed out that unless they were dismissed 
aS respondents or defendants, they would be put to the expense 
of defending in matters in which they were not really interested. 

In No. 79212, the applicants seek to be freed from complaints 
by the American Glue Company and the Baeder-Adamson Com- 
pany for reparation on account of unreasonable rates on glue 
stock. In No. 79213, the applicants seek to be freed from com- 
Dlaints by the May Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Burlington, N. C., a 
member of the North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Association, seeking reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
on glauber salts. The applicants say that some of the com- 
Dlaints are against shipments which they did not and could not 
have handled. The proceedings, under those complaints, it is 
alleged, subject the Delaware & Hudson to the risk of having 
questions of reasonableness of its rates and its liability for dam- 
ages determined upon evidence not material, relevant, or com- 
betent upon the complaints against it, hence the move for relief 
M such litigation by any of the methods indicated. 


BUNKER COAL FIGHT 


According to the Alabama Mining Institute, the proposed 
reductions on bunker coal to New Orleans and eastern Gulf 
Ports (see Traffic World, February 7, p. 339) were published with 
a view to having coal brought into more effective competition 
With fuel oil than with a view to taking bunker tonnage from 
ee Roads ports. It said that in answer to the request 
4 the suspension of the tariffs of the southern railroads made 
y the Property Owners’ Committee. That organization was 
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the first to ask for suspension of the tariffs on the theory that 
the reductions to the southern ports would take some of the 
bunker coal business from operators in the Virginias, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

The institute pointed out that fuel oil, in the ten years, 1920- 
29, made such inroads upon coal that the bunker tonnage han- 
dled by New Orleans in that decade fell from 692,195 to 160,728. 
It said that while the number of ships in and out of New Orleans 
increased greatly in that period, 80 per cent of the ships had 
become oil burners, while prior to 1920 the fact was almost the 
reverse of that. Fuel oil, it said, was delivered to ships from 
tankers and that that method deprived not only the operators 
of mines of their market, but also took business from the rail- 
roads. The situation was so bad, it indicated, that shipowners 
were transferring their coal burners from the Gulf to other 
parts of the seven seas. It said that there was now some chance 
of having coal burning ships sent back to that trade if the 
price of bunker coal could be reduced. It declared that even 
with the lowered freight rates the Hampton Roads suppliers 
would have an advantage of 53 cents a net ton; the delivered 
price for high-grade bunker coal at Hampton Roads being quoted 
by it at $4.45 a long ton, while the price at New Orleans would 
be $4.45 a net ton. Therefore the institute asked that the tariffs 
be not suspended, contending that even if the lowered rates 
were permitted to be made the takings from the Hampton Roads 
ports would be negligible. 

The Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio asked 
for the suspension of the tariffs for the reasons, in the main, 
set forth by the mine operators represented by the Property 
Owners’ Committee. They said that the reduction in freight 
rates would have the effect of reducing the amount of coal they 
would have an opportunity to haul to Hampton Roads ports. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A hearing lasting part of the day was held by Director Bar- 
tel, of the Commission’s bureau of service, February 10, in No. 
3666, on the changes proposed in rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to the transportation by freight of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles by the American Railway Association’s bureau 
of explosives and shippers. Most of the changes proposed were 
suggested for reasons that were obvious and required only 
scanty attention. 

Regulations pertaining to the weighing of liquefied petro- 
leum gas and liquid road asphalt took up a considerable amount 
of time. Th producers of such asphalt asked for a change, 
on short notice, in the regulation pertaining to articles having 
a flash point of 80 degrees or lower so as to exempt liquid road 
asphalt. The rules forbid the shipment of such articles in tank 
cars unless and until the consignee has permanent storage 
facilities to which he can drain the asphalt through a pipe to 
the storage tanks. 

Director Bartel asked Willis Crane, who appeared for the 
producers of asphalt, why there was such a hurry in view of the 
fact that liquid asphalt, according to Crane’s testimony, had 
been shipped for a long time. Mr. Crane said that the reason 
for the hurry was to be found in the fact that only recently 
had the railroads come to the conclusion that because some- 
times liquid asphalt had a flash point as low as 80 degrees, it 
came within the rule. He said that shippers of liquid asphalt 
were therefore in the position where, if the change was not 
made on short notice, of shipping, when the road repairing sea- 
son opened in March, in violation of the regulation as read by 
the railroads, or of not shipping. 

The Standard of New Jersey asked that the rule with regard 
to weighing of liquefied gas be changed so that it would not 
be necessary to have track scales at every plant where such gas 
was produced. 

The Commission has amended the rule concerning the ship- 
ment of compressed liquefied gases so as to permit the trans- 
portation of dichlorodifluoromethane, a refrigerant, in tank cars. 
That refrigerant, under the amended rule, may be shipped in 
tank cars of I. C. C. specification 106A500 when the filling density 
is not greater than 118 pounds and in tank cars of I. C. C. 
specification 105A300 when the filling density is not greater 
than 125 pounds. The amended rule was made effective Feb- 


ruary 12. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22182, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Com- 
plainant’s petition to reopen this case to prove paying and bear- 
ing freight charges denied. 

No. 22555, Wilbanks & Pierce, Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. Defendants’ petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 23122 (and Sub. 1), MacDougald Construction Co. vs. 
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A. C. L. et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and reargu- 


ment denied. 

No. 22320 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. N. 
Y. C. et al. Petitions of complainant for reconsideration on 
record in No. 22320 and for further hearing and/or reconsidera- 
tion and/or reargument in No. 22320 (Sub. 2), Perrine-Arm- 
strong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. denied. 

No. 21283, Corn Exchange of Buffalo et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as 
made on question of reparation. 

No. 21863 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Big Stone Canning Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 22239, Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of 
Nebraska vs. C. & N. W. et al. Petition of interveners, Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. and Dewey Portland Cement Co., for re- 
opening of this case and consolidation of said case with No. 
22691, Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
denied. 

No. 22395, Percy N. Sweetser et al. vs. D. & H. et al. Com- 
plainants’ petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 19191, Birch Valley Lumber Co. vs. S. C. & M. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reargument denied. 

No. 19559 (Sub. 4), Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. vs. M. & 
O. et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and modi- 
fication of report denied. 

No. 22235, Geo. F. Burt & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Petition of complainants, Geo. F. Burt & Co. and Grainger Bros. 
Co. for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21337 (and Sub. 1), J. J. Lane vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
cases consolidated therewith. Defendants’ petition to vacate the 
orders awarding reparation in these cases denied. 

No. 22471 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing and for consolidation 
of said cases with No. 23798, Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & 
N. R. R. Corp. et al. denied. 

No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & S. 
et al., and No. 21590, Climax Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Proceed- 
ings reopened for reconsideration and defendants’ petition in all 
other respects, viz., for rehearing and/or reargument in No. 
19583, denied. 

No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Order entered in this proceeding on November 8, 1930, is modi- 
fied by eliminating from second ordering paragraph thereof the 
words “subject to the present minimum weights.” 

No. 23867, Farmers Union Oil Companies et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Texas Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24169, Meade Paperboard Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. 
Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, for and on 
behalf of members listed in appendix A, permitted to intervene. 

No. 21654, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for oral hearing, therefore petition 
of complainant for rehearing or reconsideration herein denied, 
in view of Division’s 2 action reopening the case for oral hearing. 

No. 21893, Hart Silk Co. vs. Erie et al. Complainant’s peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 

No. 19921, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al., and No. 
20101, Same vs. Same. Complainant’s first petition for recon- 
sideration on record as made in No. 19921 and complainant’s sec- 
ond petition for reconsideration on record as made in No. 20101 
denied. 

No. 23937, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. B. S. L. & W. 
et al. Louisiana Public Service Commission permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 16243 (and related cases), Indiana Coke & Gas Co. et al. 
vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. The defendants’ petition for re- 
opening of these cases for further hearing in connection with 
I. and S. No. 3511, coke between points in C. F. A. territory, 
has been denied. 


Fourth Section Application No. 14058, railway track ma- 
terial from points in Illinois. Petition filed by C. W. Galligan, 
agent, dated January 5, 1931, for a further consideration of 
Fourth Section Order No. 10363, railway track material from 
points in Illinois entered therein, denied, sufficient justification 
not having been shown. 

No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. 
A. & W. et al., No. 24140, North Carolina Corporation Commis- 
sion et al. vs. A. & R. et al., No. 23314, Corporation Commission 
of North Carolina vs. A. & R. et al., No. 23436, Railroad Com- 
mission of South Carolina vs. Alcolu et al., No. 23420, Trans- 
portation Bureau of Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A. G. S. et al., and No. 23313, Traffic Association of South At- 
lantic Ports et al. vs. A. & R. et al. The North Carolina Traffic 
League, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 24169, Mead Paperboard Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21341, State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Cose reopened for reargument upon record as made. 
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No. 24087, Knoxville Iron Co, et al. vs. C. C. & 9 et al 
Knoxville Iron Co. dismissed as a party complainant hereto , 

No. 18650, Peninsula Produce Exchange ys. Pennsylvanj 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Petition of defendants 
dated December 6, 1930, for rehearing, reargument, reconsiders 
tion and for modification of order concerning rates on berries 
from the Peninsula, denied. , 

Finance No. 8105, St. Louis & Ohio River Railroag Con 
struction. Time prescribed in certificate, as extended, Within 
which the St. Louis & Ohio River shall complete the Construction 
of the connecting track therein authorized, is further extended to 
September 1, 1931. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. of N. J. et al. New England 
Traffic League permitted to intervene. 

No. 24049, A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
No. 24050, A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of Brotherhoog 
of Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Railroag 
Commission of Wisconsin permitted to intervene. 

No. 24126, Quaker State Oil Refining Co. of California ys. 
Pacific Electric et al. Shell Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22561, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al, 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 22585, Kaw Valley Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Traffic 
Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The order entered in this 
proceeding on December 13, 1930, is modified so that it wil 
become effective on May 9, 1931, upon not less than 30 days, 

Finance No. 8645, application of Missouri Pacific for author. 
ity to acquire control of Northeast Oklahoma by stock purchase, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas permitted to intervene. 

No. 22923, George F. Lenz Coal Co. vs. C. & O., et al. Peti- 
tion filed on behalf of Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia for reopening and reconsideration denied. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. of N. J. et al. Fall River 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 


No. 17000, part 2, rate structure investigation, Western 
Trunk Line class rates. Barre and Chelsea, Hardwick & Wood- 
bury, Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington, Knox River, West River, 
White River and Woodstock, parties to petition of certain short- 
line carriers in New England for exemption from Commission's 
findings herein, are exempted from the requirements of the 
findings in so far as the findings require said carriers to estab- 
lish, maintain or participate in joint class rates to or from 
points to or from which they now have no joint class rates. 

No. 24140, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Bear Brand Hosiery Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 13839, Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. A. & W. 
et al. Petition of defendants, Northern Pacific et al., for modifi- 
cation of order of June 2, 1925, in this case denied. 


I. and S. 3253, naval stores from southern points to eastern 
destinations. Petitions for reargument and reconsideration filed 
by Columbia Naval Stores Co. of Delaware, Savannah Traffic 
Bureau, Brunswick Traffic Bureau, Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, 
Inc., Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, Paper Makers Chen- 
ical Corporation and Superior Pine Products Co. denied. 

No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al, 
and No. 20476, City of Roswell et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Proceedings reopened for reconsideration and petitions of de 
fendants, A. T. & S. F. and S. P. et al., for rehearing and argu- 
ment before the entire Commissio1 denied. 

No. 22147, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. D. & H. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reopening, amendment, rehearing 
and/or reargument and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 21864, Battle Creek Food Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Proceeding reopened solely for purpose of receiving evidence 
as to payment and bearing of freight charges, and complainants 
petition to reopen to receive evidence as to paying and bearing 
of freight charges, denied, in view of division 4 reopening case 
for this purpose. 

No. 11999, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. 
Order entered in this proceeding on June 16, 1922, vacated and 
set aside. 

No. 23847 (and Sub. 1), Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache 
et al. Magma Copper Co. permitted to intervene. 


REVISED FERTILIZER ORDER 
The Commission has broadened the commodity scope of its 
order in No. 23911, rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
within the state of Mississippi and within the state of Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi, so as to cover “fertilizers in mix 
carloads with fertilizer materials” in the part of the inquiry, 
under the thirteenth section, into the quality of rates required 
by the Louisiana commission. The broadening has been accom: 
plished by inserting the quoted words in sub-paragraph 1 of the 
ordering paragraph of its order of October 13, 1930. 
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CONTROL OF C. A. & §&. 


The New York Central Railroad Company, by an application 
in Finance No. 8672, has put up to the Commission the question 
of whether or not it shall be required to take over and operate 
the railroad of the Chicago, Attica & Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, extending from a connection with the Pere Marquette, at 
La Crosse, Ind., to West Melcher, Ind., a distance of approx- 
imately 120 miles, with a branch from Percy Junction, extend- 
ing northwesterly to the Indiana-Illinois state line, a distance of 
about 20 miles. 

In the New York Central unification case the Commission 
found that the Attica should be acquired by the New York 
Central. The latter made an offer to acquire the Attica which 
was not acceptable to the latter. Later arbitrators were selected 
to determine the commercial value of the Attica. The arbitrators 
fxed the commercial value of the Attica railroad at $362,500. 

The New York Central said that the arbitrators in their 
report had drawn “in clear relief the Attica, past, present and 
to come; a road constructed to serve coal mines now exhausted 
or otherwise served; for a time supported through a lease until 
the financial burden became too great and court order and the 
Commission’s report authorized abandonment; the purchase of 
the road by the Propsts with money furnished by those served 
by it and with notes, and the certificates given by the Commis- 
sion authorizing a further experiment in operation; the deficits 
since encountered partly reduced by undermaintenance, tax 
relief and misrouted overhead traffic, the property now in such 
condition that, excluding the cost of strengthening bridges, a 
sum between $500,000 and $1,000,000 will need immediately to 
be expended if the property is to continue to operate; such 
operation if conducted by the applicant to be at a substantial 
increase in operating and maintenance charges and taxes and 
with a substantial loss in overhead traffic and no increase in 


local traffic to be anticipated; a road with no reasonable ex-* 


pectation of ever being able to earn its operating expenses and 
‘headed towards a regular annual deficit and not to a net sur- 
plus over and above operating expenses’ and with the expecta- 
tion of ‘the years to come only a repetition of its financial past, 
if not its early abandonment.’ ” 

The New York Central asked that the Commission consider 
the report of the arbitrators as to existing conditions of the 
Attica, the large sums required to be expended in rehabilitation, 
the great increase in cost under New York Central operation, 
and the unlikely likelihood of the road ever being able to pay 
operating expenses, and find that the operation of the Attica, 
by the applicant, would impose too great a burden upon inter- 
state commerce and that a release of the applicant from the 
conditions requiring the acquisition of the lines of the Attica 
by the applicant, would now be in the public interest. 

If, however, the Commission shall be of the opinion that 
public convenience and necessity require the operation of the 
Attica by the applicant, then the applicant prays for a certifi- 
cate that the present and future public convenience and neces- 
sity require or will require the acquisition and operation by the 
New York Central of the lines of the Attica, upon the condition 
that the amount payable by the applicant to the Attica as con- 
sideration for conveyance of good title to the property free 
from all liens and incumbrances, shall not exceed $362,500, or 
such lessor sum as shall be approved and authorized to be 
paid by the Commission as representing the commercial value 
of the Attica. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


__In Valuation No. 221, Boston & Maine Railroad et al., 30 
Val. Rep. 515-1010, the Commission, by division 1, has found 
final value, as of June 30, 1914, of all properties embraced in 
the proceeding, used by the Boston & Maine system for common- 
carrier purposes, to be $230,894,738. Final value of the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain Railroad Company’s owned and used 
property was found to be $2,696,000; of property used but not 
owned, $76,300; and owned but not used, $505,500, as of June 
*!, 1916. Final value of the Montpelier & Wells River Railroad’s 
owned and used property was found to be $1,631,000, and of 
property used but not owned, $175,000, as of June 30, 1914. The 
oe also states separately the final values of the Boston & 
“aine system lines. 


Val . Valuation No. 207, Maine Central Railroad Co. et al., 30 
final ep. 357-513, the Commission, by division 1, has found the 
the — as of June 30, 1916, of property owned and used by 
rot _ Central for common-carrier purposes to be $40,861,062; 
Final ut not owned, $16,959,603; and owned but not used, $56. 
ond value of the owned and used property of the Portland 
used — Company was found to be $6,955,141, and of property 
on he not owned, $1,064,174, as of June 30, 1916. The report 
‘ , ates Separately final values of system lines. 
n Valuation No. 1061, Western Maryland Railway Co. et al., 
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32 Val. Rep. 1-203, the Commission, by division 1, has found the 
final value of the property of the Western Maryland to be as 
follows, as of June 30, 1919: Owned and used, $72,019,111; 
owned but not used, $9,157; used but not owned, $2,959,538. 
Values of properties used by the carrier are stated separately. 

The Commission, by division 1, in Valuation No. 633, San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co., 33 Val. Rep., 763-834, has 
found the final value, as of June 30, 1919, for rate-making pur- 
poses, of owned and used common-carrier property, to be $17,- 
950,000, of property owned, but not used, $3,528, and of used, but 
not owned property, $12,529. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


The Senate interstate commerce committee met February 
10, but did not consider the report of its special counsel, William 
C. Green, on railroad consolidation. Members of the committee 
said they had not read the report and therefore could not dis- 
cuss it. Mafters pertaining to radio legislation were discussed. 
Chairman Couzens was authorized to make the report pub- 
A thousand copies of the report were ordered from the 
government printing office. No statement could be obtained as 
to when the committee would consider the report. The conclu- 
sions of the report were published in The Traffic World last 
week. (See Traffic World, February 7, p. 343.) 

Mr. Green, in the report, makes a comprehensive review of 
the railroad consolidation situation, dealing with history prior 
to the transportation act of 1920, the transportation act and 
legislative history, Interstate Commerce Commission action, 
proposed changes in the law, and related subjects. 


lic. 


BROOKHART REPEATS “WATER” TALE 

The Senate was informed again by Senator Brookhart this 
week that the Commission valued the railroads at about $19,000,- 
000,000 at a time when “you could buy the whole outfit of rail- 
roads in their own market, where they themselves had listed 
their stocks and bonds and where they sold them to anybody 
who would buy, for less than $12,000,000,000.” By law, con- 
tinued he, “we injected $7,000,000,000 of water into that valu- 
ation and then directed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to levy rates upon the people of the United States high enough 
to give them a return first of 6 per cent and later of 5% per 
cent upon all that value, water and all. . .” The Iowa sen- 
ator has made this statement repeatedly in recent years. The 
occasion for the repetition of it this week was discussion relat- 
ing to the economic situation. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 16451, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., and associated cases. Stanolind Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co. asks the Commission to change the name of the 
party complainant, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., in Nos. 
15555, 15157, 15621, 15621 (Sub. 1), 15621 (Sub. 3), 16103, 16127, 
16451 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.), and 20297, to Stanolind 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co., and to reopen these proceedings for 
rehearing and/or reargument and/or reconsideration and mod- 
ification. 

No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. Complainants ask the Commis- 
sion to reconsider its decision dated November 11, 1930, re- 
ported with No. 16451, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., 168 I. C. C. 449. 

No. 23338, Fieldale Mills, Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
Co. vs. N. & W. Complainants ask for further hearing before 
final submission herein. 

No. 20879, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. A. & S. et 
al. Complainant asks for rehearing, reargument and/or recon- 
sideration of report and findings of division 2. 

No. 17212, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 18697, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration, rehearing and 
modification of findings. 

No. 22903, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask for rehearing and reconsideration, and that 
Commission vacate and set aside the order entered on December 
11, 1930. 

No. 20644, Emsco Steel Products Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration on record as made, 
by Commission en banc. 

No. 23390, O’Brien Brothers, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. Complain- 
ant asks for reopening and reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 22473, Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Association vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Defendants ask for consideration and argument 
before full Commission 

No. 27174, Deere & Co. vs. Belt Railway of Chicago et al. 
Complainant asks the Commission to set aside the order of 
November 29, 1930, dismissing the complaint, and for reargument. 

No. 21031, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. T. & 
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S. F. et al. Complainant asks that the defendants’ petition for 
reopening be made more definite and certain. 

No. 14617, Southwestern Brick Cases, Acme Brick Co. et al. 
vs. A. & M. et al., and related cases. F. A. Leland, duly author- 
ized attorney and agent, for and on behalf of carriers parties to 
Southwestern Lines’ Tariff 142-D, Johanson’s I. C. C. 2182, asks 
for vacation and setting aside of Commission’s rate order, on 
brick and related articles as described in said proceedings, 
which will thereby permit them to establish in lieu thereof, 
rates based 12 per cent of Docket 13535, Consolidated South- 
western Cases, first class column 100 rates throughout the terri- 
tory prescribed or approved in Southwestern Brick cases, in 
event fourth section relief applied for in Leland’s Fourth Section 
Application B-892 is denied. 

Finance No. 7770, construction of railroad trackage by San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway and operation thereof by Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Co. and International-Great Northern 
Railroad Co. Applicant asks for extension of time of ninety 
days from December 31, 1930, for completion of construction. 

No. 22262, and Sub. 1, Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Western carriers ask for rehearing and reconsideration. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 31 
totaled 719,281 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 3,591 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 179,554 cars 
below the same week last year. It also was a reduction of 
227,873 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended January 
31 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,206 and 6,530; live 
stock, 2,003 and 2,343; coal, 37,205 and 48,530; coke, 2,757 and 3,629; 
forest products, 3,268 and 6,099; ore, 694 and 1,386; merchandise, L. 
C: L., 56,498 and 64,328; miscellaneous, 58,282 and 77,927; total, 1931, 
166,913; 1930, 210,772; 1929, 225,650. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,203 and 3,014; live 
stock, 1,458 and 1,,839; coal, 38,296 and 47,735; coke, 3,858 and 5,449; 
forest products, 1,530 and 2,793; ore, 773 and 1,354; merchandise, L. 

. L., 43,417 and 49,866; miscellaneous, 52,644 and 71,746; total, 
1931 145,179; 1930, 183,796; 1929, 190,311. 
ocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 239 and 271; live 
stock, 36 and 49; coal, 29,959 and 44,509; coke, 341 and 517; forest 
products, 893 and 977; ore, 173 and 126; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,889 
and 7, ; miscellaneous, 5,553 and 6,210; total, 1931, 43,083; 1930, 
59,688; 1929, 57,585. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,518 and 3,794; live 
stock, 1,388 and 1,649; coal, 16,920 and 28,507; coke, 568 and 617; forest 
products, 11,083 and 13,516; ore, 758 and 920; merchadnise, L. C. L., 
36,224 and 39,748; miscellaneous, 43,087 and 43,832; total, 1931, 113,546; 
1930, 132,583; 1929, 149,028 
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Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,523 and 10,477; 
live stock, 8,042 and 9,018; coal, 6,537 and 12,287; coke, 1,101 and 
1,713; forest products, 10,241 and 14,344; ore, 213 and 336; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,090 and 29,638; miscellaneous, 24,360 and 31,658; total, 
1931, 87,107; 1930, 109,471; 1929, 107,104. 

Central Western’ district:’ Grain and grain products, 13,304 and 
14,433; live stock, 8,661 and 10,758; coal, 9,405 and 20,190; coke, 137 
and 261; forest products, 4,916 and 5,349; ore, 2,633 and 3,146; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,833 and 32,361; miscellaneous, 38,817 and 45,597; 
total, 1931, 106,706; 1930, 132,095; 1929, 139,515. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,513 and 6,082; 
live stock, 1,712 and 2,438; coal, 3,413 and 8,774; coke, 136 and 257; 
forest products, 4,106 and 5,399; ore, 391 and 414; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 14,592 and 15,212; miscellaneous, 26,884 and 31,859; total, 
1931, 56,747; 1930, 70,435; 1929, 77,961. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 42,506 and 44,601; live 
stock, 23,300 and 28,094; coal, 141,735 and 210,532; coke, 8,898 and 
12,443; forest products, 36,037 and 48,477; ore, 5,635 and 
chandise, L. C. L., 211,543 and 238,177; miscellaneous, 
308,829; total, 1931, 719,281; 1930, 898,835; 1929, 947,154. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


7,682; mer- 
249,627 and 


1931 93 929 
Week ended January 3............ 615,38 775,75 798,682 
Week ended January 10............ 714,251 862,461 914,438 
Week ended January 17............ 725,938 847,155 931,861 
Week ended January 24............ 715,690 862,346 926,474 
Week ended January 31............ 719,281 898,835 947,154 
< | ees eee eee 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 


OVERPRODUCTION OF TRANSPORT 


(By Wallace T. Hughes, General Attorney, Rock Island Lines) 

Overproduction, which the federal government promoted 
with irrigation, reclamation and other projects, is frequently 
used to explain the present level of agricultural prices, which 
the same government is spending $500,000,000 and prodigious 
effort to lift—ostensibly to aid economic conditions by improv- 
ing the buying power of the farm population. 

With this situation worrying us, should not the public 
examine to see whether the identical government isn’t promot- 
ing another form of economic distress equally bad by an over- 
production of transportation service? The government spent to 


June 30, 1929, a total of $1,555,870,849 on rivers, harbors, and 


‘canals. 
mount to more billions. 


The expenditures are proceeding and eventually will 
Champions of interior waterways and 
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barge lines fall into three main groups: (1) local organization 
more concerned with civic pride than with economic matters 
which desire their town to show on the map as a port. 3} 
shipping concerns, which are seriously in favor of the Water 
ways, not because they prefer slow service, but because on 
expect such competition to force rail rates down; (3) a 
tractors and dealers in materials, for whom such Project 
afford profitable opportunities. The proposed waterway ayeiem 
is not planned to supply transportation service to areas now 
lacking rail facilities, but it is to enter territory already gseryeq 
by railroads and divert tonnage from the latter, whose neeg 
is greater, not less, traffic. Since the railroads today and for 
years to come can furnish more transportation than the country 
is consuming, these additional facilities are not essential tp 
commerce. They are merely surplus facilities, sharing with the 
rails a fixed volume of tonnage, with all getting a thin ang 
greatly dilutel part. The outcome will be an overproduction of 
transportation service, which recent experiences with overpro. 
duction in other fields should warn us against. 

What is to become of the buying power of the railroads ang 
their 2,000,000 employes when the government, with its water. 
ways and subsidized barge lines, has so depleted the railroads’ 
revenue as to force permanent reduction in forces, permanent 
neglect of roadway, structures and equipment and severe scaling 
down of all expenditures? 

Available statistics show that for the first ten months of 
1930 the railroads spent $1,087,616,000 for materials, as follows: 
Fuel, $293,281,000; forest products $126,242,000; iron and steel, 
$161,457,000; other material $506,636,000. Quite a sum of money 
—distributed among other industries, for redistribution among 
their respective employes and sources of supply! For the first 
ten months of 1930 the railroads expended in operating expenses 
only, including no taxes or interest, $3,378,874,379. That vast 
sum, due to enforced retrenchment, was $445,532,252 less than 
was spent the corresponding period of 1929. Through the 
various channels of distribution it supported families of millions, 
in and out of railroad service. It made markets for the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, grocer, packer, radio dealer, farmer, 
canner, clothier, movie theater. Would the country have been 
better or worse off if the earnings of the railroads had been 
great enough to justify expenditures of $6,000,000,000 instead of 
only $3,379,000,000? Would the country be better or worse off 
if the expenditures had been forced down to $1,000,000,000 for 
the period? The questions answer themselves. 

It is repugnant to the economic welfare of its people for 
the government to make war on the reasonable prosperity of 
an industry which distributes its earnings so widely and in such 
sums. With one arm trying to strengthen agriculture, the 
government is with the other trying to weaken a great $25,000, 
000,000 industry which is the largest employer of labor and 
whose prosperity is not less essential. People who back it by 
demanding waterways, barge lines and reduced rates don’t seem 
to realize that they are fighting one of the sources of their 
own prosperity. 


CLAIM OF SOUTHERN AGAINST U. S. 


An attempt by Representative Vinson, of Georgia, to have 
the House pass, by unanimous consent, a bill (H. R. 6080) pro- 
viding for payment of $29,367 by the government to the Southern 
Railway Company for damages to property resulting from aD 
explosion of flares shipped by the War Department in the war 
period, failed, due to objections of Representative Blanton, of 
Texas, and Representative Stafford, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Vinson explained that the flares were devices to be 
dropped from Airplanes to illuminate the ground. At Augusta, 
Ga., the flares became ignited in some way and the explosion 
that followed destroyed the station, seventeen or eighteen bor 
cars and killed seven or eight persons. Mr. Stafford indicated 
that he believed that the War Department had opposed the 
claim, but Mr. Vinson said it had not—that it had taken the pos! 
tion that the claim was one that should be dealt with by Con 
gress. Representative Blanton insisted that a bill involving 
$29,367 should not be passed by unanimous consent. 


INTEREST REFUND BILL 


By unanimous consent, the Senate has passed S. 3199, the 
bill reported last week by the interstate commerce committee 
authorizing refunds to railroads of interest erroneously collected 
by the government on overpayments, subsequently returned, 
under sections 209 and 212 of the transportation act, as follows: 


To the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., $2,203.87; to the Birm- 
ingham & Southeastern Railway Co., $1,518.50; to the Gulf, — 
& Western Railway Co., $2,612.31; to the Leavenworth Terminal 4 
way & Bridge Co., $2,902.68: to the Louisville Bridge & Terminal Ee: 
road Co., $29,488.88; to the Marion & Rye Valley Railroad Co., mee 
to the Morgan’s Louisville & Texas Railroad Co., $8,639.83; to “ 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Co., $29.79; to the Northern Alabam 
a, £o., $991.06; and to the Paris & Great Northern Railro 
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Before the Shipment Reaches the Rails 


Magic Touch of Modern Materials-Handling Practices Integrates Manufacturing and Shipping 
Processes—Chicago Plant of Edison Electric Appliance Company an IlIlustration—Steel 
Sheets Received at One End of Conveyor Line and Enameled Electric Stoves 
Delivered at Other—Use of Steel Strapping and “Floating Load” Prin- 
ciple Result in Reduction in Shipping Hazards 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


ability of making the manufacturing, pack- 

ing, and shipping of goods a continuous 
process along an integrated line of conveyors and 
materials-handling devices. No one, it seems, needs 
to be told today of the intimate relationship be- 
tween manufacturing and transportation, in the 
abstract, any more than the manufacturer needs to 
be harangued to the effect that neglect of receiving, 
shipping, packaging, and handling costs may put 
such a burden on the total cost of doing business 
that economies achieved in the manufacturing pro- 
cess itself will be relatively unimportant in the final 
result as to whether the sheriff posts a sale notice 
on the front door of the factory or the stockholder 
can turn in the old car on a new model. All of that, 
in the abstract, is fairly clear. 


That handling costs represent a large part of 
the manufacturing process, as well as of the trans- 
portation and distribution functions, wad well known. End of the packing line, which delivers to an elevator that automa- 

It has been previously stated in these articles that tically feeds gravity conveyor which carries the crated stoves to the 
a survey made some time ago by the Bureau of Se Se ae oe ae ee en 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, showed that, out of every dollar spent ing, etc. Similarly, the estimate that handling represents 
to get goods from the end of the production line into the 75 per cent of the total departmental work of a railroad 
customers’ hands, only ten cents went to pay actual trans- stores department, and other facts of that nature, have 
portation charges and the other ninety cents was for han- _ been recorded. Figures as to just what, on the average, is 
dling, packing, loading, unloading, rehandling, unpack-_ the relationship between handling and other costs in the 
manufacturing process are not at hand, but 
the handling must represent a substantial por- 
tion of total costs. That is true even though re- 
duction of such costs is one of the special tri- 
umphs of our particular industrial economy. 
J oe ee cl al That handling cost extends all the way 

6 i . oo 5 SE Pew: through from the time the raw materials 

ao OS Ye-> arrive at the receiving dock until the seal is 

— - ’ -. on the door of the outbound loaded car. Sub- 
: stantial recognition has been given to this at 
the Chicago plant of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, the largest manufac- 
turer of electric cooking and heating devices 
in the world. There seems to be something 
specially appropriate in the application of 
modern handling methods to the production 
and shipping of this machine, the electric 
range, which uses lightning to to cook food 
for the animal that discovered fire only a few 
thousand years ago. 

That sense of appropriateness probably 
rests on much the same thing in the mature 
human that gives the small boy a thrill on 
Christmas morning when he sets a shiny new 
electric train to going, or is allowed to con- 
trol some other mechanical gadget reproduc- 


Mm has been said recently about the desir- 














Main assembI i i . 
ably line at the Chicago plant of the Edison Electric Appliance Com 2 Be i 
pany, terminating in the packing line, on one continuous conveyor. At the be- ing in miniature one of the beautiful mechan- 


ginning of the assembly operation the frame of the range is bolted to a skid * * 
platform which serves as a part of the chinging crate. ical harmonies of this age. Though repre- 
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sentatives of the Edison Electric Appliance Company do not’ the enameling process begins, at which point a series of ov 
claim that their utilization of mechanical equipment is near head conveyors takes over the handling job. They Carry the 
perfect, the relative simplicity of the setup there is such that, parts through black and white enameling processes, according b 
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to the outsider, it seems to represent an excellent example of to the nature of the parts, and the finished piece finally arriy 
that coordination of transportation and manufacturing into the at the end of the main assembly line, which extends in a straight 


single line movement referred to above. 





View of the large warehouse room showing outbound cars spotted at the shipping joining warehouse. 


platform and, at upper right, the gravity conveyor line from the adjacent build- j : : 
hice aalintading aul patties ane. J Perhaps it should be stated that this descrip- 


The Chicago plant of the company manufactures exclu- some of the larger commercial ranges it is necessary to make 
sively electric ranges and stoves and electric water heaters, a special two-hour heat test in the course of assembly. They are 
the other products of the company, such as coffee percolators, taken off the conveyor and placed on skids for that purpose. 
electric irons, toasters and small conveniences and luxuries The burners, or heating units, as well as other small attach- 
being produced at its Cicero plant a few miles away. ments are manufactured at the company’s Cicero plant or re 


Conveyors Provide Efficient Unloading 


Steel sheets out of which the body of the 
ranges are shaped are received on a switch track 
or siding at the east end of the building where 
the fabrication takes place in railroad box cars. 
They arrive in steel strapped bundles—an im- 
portant improvement over old shipping methods, 
it was pointed by John G. Borson, traffic manager. 
Substitution of the ‘floating load,” or the bundle 
of steel sheets tightly bound together by steel 
strapping, for the old method of loading and 
bracing with heavy timbers has been a substantial 
advance, according to this employe of the Edison 
Company. The sheets are received in better 
condition and damage to the interior of the car 
is much less likely. In addition, the unloading 
operation is simplified when all that is necessary 
to get at the load is the cutting of the binding 
wires or bands on the neat piles, as contrasted to 
untangling a scramble of beams and sheets that 
was sometimes presented on opening a car that 
had been braced in the old way. 

From the car, the sheets are run out on 
portable roller gravity conveyors directly to 
individual piles, whenever possible, where they 
are stored until needed. In some instances, it is 
necessary to run the sheets off the conveyor onto 
a skid, from which they are later transferred to 
the appropriate stack. 


Skids and Conveyors Carry the Burden 

The first step in the manufacturing process 
is that of cutting the sheets into sizes required 
to make the parts of the range. Two or three of 
the cutting or shearing machines are on wheels, 
so that they can be moved directly to the piles 





line down the center of a long room. Everything from ther 
converges on this main assembly line. [p> the 
body of the range, as it moves down the con- 
veyor, sub-assemblies are added from adjacent 
stock rooms and are applied to the developin 
range as it moves along the conveyor. The Pa 
veyor is wired so that employes can plug in at 
any point to make an electrical test of the work 
so that, at the time the range reaches the point 
where crating begins, it is known whether o; 
not it is electrically perfect. At that point it jg 
inspected for mechanical perfection, also. : 

Besides the main assembly line, there are 
two other main lines of conveyors down the 
center of the large room. At the point where the 
inspection for physical perfection is made, ap. 
other line returning in the reverse direction 
branches off, onto which imperfect ranges are 
shunted. There is a third line which brings these 
ranges back to the packing line. 
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Crating Part of Continuous Process 


Crating of the completed range takes place on 
a continuation of the assembly conveyor. The 
crates are made up in sections ready to be nailed 
together in an adjacent box factory, according 
to the sizes to be packed. From the end of the 
packing line, the crates are delivered by a small 
section of roller gravity conveyor to an auto- 
matic electrically operated elevator, which raises 
them, one by one, as they hit a trip that releases 
the mechanism, to the end of a long line of 
gravity conveyor that carries them into the ad- 
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tion is only an outline of the salient features of 
the process up to this point. For instance, on 


an i i a i ee ee 


After completing a half circle at the opposite end of the building from which 

it enters, the gravity conveyor brings the crated stoves to the edge of the ship- 

ping platform. Two overhead electrically operated cranes for picking the crates 
off the conveyor and stacking them are provided. 





of heavy sheets. There the individual sheets are put through ceived from some source outside the factory. A continuous 
the machines, the sheared sizes going directly onto skids at the’ truck-trailer operation between the Cicero and Chicago plants 
shearing machine. From there the skid loads of sizes are bring these small parts to where they are stored in bays a& 
moved from one cutting or stamping machine to another by lift jacent to the assembly line. The general process is thought t 
trucks. Everything is kept on skids up to the point at which be adequately covered by the description given. Its esse al 
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is, perhaps, its greatest virtue, and is possible largely 


implicit 
—“ heseuee of, the effective use made of the materials- 


nandling equipment. 
Warehouse Built Around Handling Problem 


Storage and shipment of the crated ranges is, naturally, 


even much more simple in its outlines than the processes pre- 
ceding. But they represent, in something like the same degree, 
effective utilization of the wisdom accumulated in the last ten 
or fifteen years as to the function of conveyors, cranes, and 
other handling equipment. 

The warehouse and shipping portion of the plant is less 
than two years old and was built around the handling system. 
it is immediately west of the building in which the manufactur- 
ing and packing is done, with the shipping tracks between the 
two buildings. The warehouse consists of two sections, each 
approximately 300 feet long and 60 feet wide. The roller 
sravity conveyor for delivering the ranges to it connects the 
buildings, entering the warehouse building at the east end at 
a considerable elevation, and extending through to the far west 
end of the building, where it circles back, at gradually decreas- 
ing elevation, and terminates near the edge of the shipping plat- 
form, which is at the same end of the building at which the 
conveyor line enters. The loading track is inside the building 
and accommodates five cars at a spotting. A concrete platform, 
a continuation of the floor of the warehouse building, extends 
outside, forming additional loading space, when that may be 
desired. 

By placing a stop at a convenient point, the movement of 
the crated ranges down the conveyor line within the warehouse 
may be halted, so that they can be picked off and stacked by 
overhead “electric cranes, two of which are provided for that 
purpose. Or, the ranges may be allowed to run down to the 
end of the conveyor line and hand-trucked directly into waiting 
box cars. 

Steel Strapping Adopted 

The sleek black and white enameled sides of the ranges, 
however, have complicated the warehousing and shipping prob- 
lems substantially. An inspection for chipped enameling is made 
as the ranges come off the conveyor, either going into storage 
or into the box cars. And, if eoming out of storage for load- 
ing, another inspection at the box car door is made. Every 
effort is made to see that the shipment leaves the plant in per- 
fect condition. 

As Mr. Borson explained it, an imperfect range will be 
rejected by the customer and it is both economy, in a direct 
sense, and essential to customer satisfaction, to see that nothing 
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is overlooked that will contribute to a final delivery of perfect 
goods. 

That problem of delivering electric ranges to the company’s 
customers without chipping in the enameling or other defects, 
brought about a revolutionary change in the method of loading 
the outbound cars last year, and has required constant study 
of the crating and handling practices, Mr. Borsen explained. 
In a single year, 1929, he said, replacements on shipments, prin- 
cipally because of chipped enamel, cost the company in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 

“We had so much trouble that we thought it must be the 
fault of the white enamel,” Mr. Borson commented. “In a few 
months claims amounting to six or seven thousand dollars were 
filed with the railroads, and that didn’t cover the entire loss, 
by any means, or represent a full replacement. We weren’t 
sure just to what extent the railroads were or were not re- 
sponsible. But when we made the change in our loading 
methods, the damage dropped way down.” 

Prior to last April, he continued, it had been the practice 
to load the crates in the cars and brace them solidly with 
boards. But beginning in that month, experiments were made 
with steel strapping on the “floating load” principle. “As we 
received favorable reports from our customers, we increased 
the use of strapping. We wrote all of them for a period of 
four months on every car that went out loaded in the new way.” 
Almost uniform commendation was experienced as a result of 
the change, he said, and the new method was extended to all 
shipments, in spite of a substantial increase in the loading 
cost. 

The loading cost on the average car, when the orthodox 
method of bracing was in effect, was $6.90 as against a cost of 
$11.08 when the steel strapping and floating load was adopted. 
The figures, according to Mr. Borson, include overhead, as well 
as labor and materials. But, after the reports on the new 
method began to come in from the customers and the expense 
of replacements fell off so materially, there was no question as 
to the economy of the increased loading cost, he said. 


The Outbound Shipment 


Under the present practice, the ranges are loaded into the 
cars, usually, three tiers high, with four bands placed hori- 
zontally around the unit in each end of the car. The bands 
are tightened before the car is closed so that any shifting is of 
the complete banded unit. Not less than thirty inches of free 
space must be left in the car, that amount being required to 
tighten the bands. The space so left gives the load in either 
end opportunity to shift, minimizing shocks of the rail move- 








Four-Wheel Drive Skid-Handling Truck 









heavier. 








The accompanying picture shows a new four-wheel drive skid-handling 
truck, small enough to operate in a box car and that carries its load in an 
over-hung position. 
clearance from the floor of not more than two inches, and the over-hung 
principle makes it possible to tier skids without the aid of a helper. 
forms skidded with scrap two-by-fours can easily be handled, according to 
the manufacturer, giving a skid that is stable, when stacked, to a greater 
degree than is afforded by high skid legs. The low board skids show no tend- 
ency to damage goods on the underneath side of the skid load when tiered 
and make for better utilization of space, it is stated. 

The four-wheel drive feature of the new truck, and location of the battery 
at opposite end of the machine from the skid lift, give a maximum lifting 
and counterbalancing effect under load. Heavy loads carried on an over- 
hung skid device tend to transfer the weight of the load to the wheels nearest 
to it, giving a greater loss of traction on the rear wheels as the load gets 
But with this type of truck, it is stated, “the greater the load the 
greater the traction.” 

“Speed with safety is obtained on these trucks,” says the announcement, 
“by using such devices as: (1) an automatic stop on the up-stroke of the table; 


The design is such as to permit handling skids with a 


Plat- 


(2) two independent sets of brakes, 
(a) mechanical on two wheels, and (b) 
electrical on four wheels; (3) controls 
located within the outer edges of the 
truck at all times.” 
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ment. Friction on the bottom of the car reduces such shifts 
to almost negligible proportions, as the greater part of the shock 
is taken up within the load itself. Anything from 60 to 140 
ranges may be loaded in a single car, it is stated, depending on 
the size of the car and the type of range. 

From receipt of the long, flat sheets of steel to placing the 
crated range, with its white and black enameled surface, in the 
box car, the process approaches the ideal of that continuous 
flow along and over conveyors, skids, and other substitutes for 
human muscle that is in the back of the head of the materials- 
handling engineer. It is possible, on the testimony of Mr. 
Borson, only through close cooperation among heads of de- 
partments through which the materials move and consultation 
when changes are planned. The highly manufactured nature 
of the particular products of this plant and its liability to 
damage have served to throw the handling and shipping arrange- 
ments into exceptional relief. Those factors may have served 
as a stimulus to find the best way of doing what was to be 
done. But, in essentials, the story is one that is duplicated, in 
greater or less degree, at hundreds and probably thousands of 
other factories and plants over the country. 


NEW LIGHT WEIGHT LIFT TRUCK 


One of the uses developed for the new 1%-ton electric lift 
truck, according to the manufacturers, is in loading and unload- 
ing refrigerator tars. 

Until recently, electric lift trucks have not proved practical 
for operation inside refrigerator cars, due to the narrow width 
of the doors, restricted operation space inside the car, due to 





thick walls, and the slat floors, laid three or four inches above 
the main floor, not of sufficient strength to support the weight 
of the average electric truck. 

The new lift truck, because of its small size, light weight, 
four-wheel steer, and short turning radius, makes it possible to 
employ electric trucks in refrigerator car handling operations 
with the same success as in ordinary freight cars. With an 
average size battery the new trucks weighs only 2,350 pounds. 
Its overall width is 29 inches, height 49 inches, and length 86 
inches. The carrying capacity is 3,500 pounds. 

At the plant of a large cheese manufacturer, the truck un- 
loaded a refrigerator car in 30 minutes. Previously it had re- 
quired five men from 50 to 60 minutes to perform the same 
job with a hand lift truck. The electric truck swung through 
the narrow doors with ease, stopped, was squared by the oper- 
ator, picked up skid loads of cheese and carried them from the 
car in a fraction of the time taken for the hand operation. Loads 
varied from 1,000 to 2,100 pounds. 


FASTER PASSENGER SERVICE 


George B. Haynes, passenger traffic manager of the Milwau- 
kee, has announced that, beginning February 22, the running 
time of two over night trains from Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
Chicago will be reduced. The “Fast Mail” and the “Pioneer 
Limited” will leave the Twin Cities on a later Schedule, arriving 
in Chicago the following morning at the same time as now. 
Effective the same date the “Columbian,” between Chicago 
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and Seattle, will be operated via Sioux City and Aberdeen, ; 
stead of via Milwaukee and St. Paul. » 

On the new schedule, the “Fast Mail” will leave Minneapo}j 
at 8 p. m., 1 hour and 15 minutes later than now. The “Pione - 
Limited” will depart at 9:30 p. m., I hour and 30 minutes — 
than at present. The trains arrive in Chicago at 7 a, m wo 
8:30 a. m. > and 

Day service from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis Will 
be provided by the “Day Express,” which will leave Chicago at 
10:30 a. m., daily, beginning February 22, arriving at st Paul 
at 9:00 p. m. and Minneapolis at 9:45 p. m. ‘ 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureay 


At a meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater Ney 
York, this week, William H. Chandler, chairman of the ¢op. 
ference and traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, announced that the trunk line railroads were giving 
serious consideration to putting store-door delivery into opera- 
tion. The information was contained in a letter addresseq to 
Mr. Chandler by the railroad presidents’ committee in reply to 
a letter from him asking for a definite statement as to the Tail- 
roads’ stand. 

The railroad committee said a serious study was being made 
of the plan and that estimates of costs of operation, rates, and 
other data were being prepared. While regretting the delay 
in stating the railroad position, the committee said that, because 
of the complications involved, it could not be expected that quick 
action would be taken. 

“Before writing the presidents of the railroads,” Mr, Chap. 
dler said in commenting on the response of the committee, 
“rumors were afloat that it was the intention of the executives to 
let the subject die a natural death and that it was not the intep. 
tion to make any changes in the method of handling freight in 
New York that has prevailed for half a century.” 

F. A. Parker, chairman of the committee on split delivery, 
reported that arguments would be held in the Southern District 
Federal Court of New York in the next few weeks on an ap- 
plication for a temporary injunction to prohibit the putting 
into effect of the Shipping Board order imposing an extra charge 
of 10 cents a hundred pounds for split delivery shipments. The 
petitioners, the Isthmian Steamship Company and the Argonaut 
Steamship Lines, charge that the order of the Shipping Board 
is unlawful and void on grounds set forth in fifty-six paragraphs 
in their petition. They claim that the Shipping Board is “witb. 
out jurisdiction and authority to make the order.” The board 
has suspended the order. 

It was announced that briefs in the case of the proposed 
abandonment of the inland stations in Manhattan by the Penn- 
sylvania and Lehigh railroads must be filed with the Commission 
by March 4 by both sides and that an oral hearing would be 
held in Washington March 16. The conference has vigorously 
opposed the abandonment of the inland stations. 

The nominating committee to prepare a slate for the elec: 
tion of officers for the coming year consists of the following: 
Frank Rich, chairman; W. L. Clark, J. J. Huntting, Milton P. 
Bauman and H. H. Huston. 


HIGH SPEED SERVICE 


A new record in speed service between downtown Milwav- 
kee and the Chicago Loop will be established by the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad February 15, when travel 
time between the hearts of the two cities will be cut to one 
hour and 45 minutes, it has been announced by John R. Black- 
hall, general manager. This is a further reduction of five mil: 
utes in the schedule of one hour and fifty minutes. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on January 15 had 143,289 freight cars 
in need of repairs or 6.5 per cent of the number on line, accord: 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Associa 
tion. This was a decrease of 4,045 cars below the number i 
need of repair on January 1, at which time there were 147,33 
or 6.6 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on Jat 
uary 15 totaled 105,013 or 4.8 per cent, a decrease of 5,216 com 
pared with the number on January 1, while freight cars in need 
of light repairs totaled 38,276 or 1.7 per cent, an increase of 
1,171 compared with January 1. 

Class I railroads of this country on January 15 had 5,656 
locomotives in need of classified repairs or 10.3 per cent of te 
number on line. This was an increase of 440 locomotives above 
the number in need of such repair on January 1, at which time 
there were 5,216 or 9.5 per cent. Class I railroads on January 
15 had 9,546 serviceable locomotives in storage compare 
9,716 on January 1. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





MOTOR VEHICLE COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondence from Denver, Colo.) 

Regulation of motor bus and truck lines on the same basis 
as the railroads is advocated by B. H. Taylor, vice-president of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 

Appearing before Examiner Leo J. Flynn and Worth Allen, 
Dan §. Jones and Otto Bock of the state public utilities com- 
mission, he explained the need for the same basis of regulation 
on all common carriers. He said the railroads controlled many 
motor bus and truck lines, but only through subsidiary com- 
panies. He said his railroad controlled three major lines op- 
erating in Colorado and Utah, but said it was his only desire 
that all the transportation lines be regulated on a common 
basis. 

He said the railroads were suffering from reduction in 
freight and passenger rates. 

The decrease in short-haul business and in less-than-carload 
lots had decreased from 20 to 40 per cent, he said, and there 
had been a decrease also in carload lots. Coal was being 
shipped by truck, he said, and 700 carloads of peaches had been 
shipped by truck from Palisades, Colo., to Kansas City, Mo., a 
distance of 900 miles. 

Other produce was being carried from Colorado growing 
centers to points more than 1,000 miles away by truck, he 
asserted. 

“We recognize the motor bus and truck business is a pro- 
gressive step in industry,” he said, “and all we ask is that it 
be brought under regulation the same as the railroads. 

“Railroads still are necessary and they must be protected 
from unfair competition, for they are heavy taxpayers. 

Representing the Denver & Rio Grande Western also was 
Thomas Woodrow, newly appointed general counsel. Repre- 
senting the Colorado & Southern Railroad was Glen H. Logan, 
general agent, and Attorney J. Q. Dier. Other railroads oper- 
ating in this region submitted testimony at the hearing in 
Chicago. 


MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


So widespread have become the moves of the railroads to 
meet the competition of the motor vehicle that seldom does a 
day pass without the issuance, by the Commission, of a sixth 
section permission authorizing a carrier or carriers to establish 
rates or fares on less than statutory notice to meet the rates 
or fares of a motor carrier. More frequently there are two or 
three such permits on one day. 


Unless the application for short notice permission is vio- 
lently obnoxious to the rules of the Commission grant of au- 
thority has become a routine matter. For illustration, on Feb- 
ruary 7 the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe were authorized, 
on short notice, to make a material reduction on wrought pipe 
or tubing and fittings from Los Angeles and ports in that vicinity 
to interior points in California for no reason other than their 
desire to get the hauling of about 2,500 tons of such maferials 
from those ports to such points as Fresno, Bakersfield, Visalia 
and Corcoran instead of allowing the tonnage to go, without a 
contest at least, to the contract motor trucks. Both carriers 
frankly said that that was their desire. They said they desired 
permission to make the reductions on short notice in view of 
the expected arrival of a cargo of about 3,500 tons from the 
Atlantic coast in a few days. They said that the rates proposed 
by them were the highest they could obtain for a rail haul as 
against “private unregulated motor truck lines.” 


Among the reductions proposed by the Santa Fe were: 
From Los Angeles to Fresno, from 35 to 29 cents; from Tor- 
rance to Bakersfield, from 25 to 20 cents; from Los Angeles to 
Corcoran, from 30 to 20 cents and from Los Angeles to Visalia, 
from 35 to 26 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds. 


On the same day the Pennsylvania filed an application for 
permission to cut the rate on palm oil and/or palm kernel oil 
from the Vine Street-Washington Avenue Wharf, Girard Point, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Pashall, Pa., to $23 a car. The commodity 
rate on palm kernel oil at that time was 5 cents a hundred 
pounds. A class rate of 11.5 cents was applicable on palm oil. 
The application was mads, said the carrier, to permit the free 
movement of the commodities, by rail, from a ship that was 
expected to dock about #ebruary 16. It said that the existing 
rates would not permit the movement of the oil by rail, hence 
its request. 

A short time before the Pennsylvania, the Southern Pacific 
and the Santa Fe evinced their desire to make rates enabling 
them to make bids for the hauling of traffic that was coming 
in by ship, the Commission authorized railroads serving the 
Hampton Roads ports to extend the scope of their excursion 
fares from Norfolk and Portsmouth so as to have them begin 
as early as February 21 and end July 18. The reduced fares, on 
the basis of a little more than one way for the round trip, here- 
tofore have been given over a shorter period. They are “open” 
fares to the gateways such as Washington, D. C., Cincinnati and 
Portsmouth, O., Evansville, Ind., Cairo, Ill, Helena, Ark., and 
St. Louis, Mo. The immediate purpose of the extension of the 
reduced fare period was to enable the carriers to meet the 
competition of the busses in bidding for the traffic afforded by 





Industrial Side Track on Wheels 


No more important advance has been made toward coordina- 
tion of rail and highway transportation than that contributed by 











the development of the Bonner Railwagon System, according to 
its sponsors. The picture shows three “railwagons” mounted on 
the specially designed flat car, operating in 
interurban electric railway service. The 
highway wheels of the railwagon hang over 
the outside of the car, the journals of the 
freight car being inside the flat car 
wheels. The new equipment was developed 
by the Electric Railways Freight Company 
and the Lake Shore Electric Railway Com- 
pany, of Cleveland. The railwagon furnishes 
door-to-door service without rehandling of 
shipments by the transportation agency, the 
line haul being performed over the rails of 
the railroad. Six of the railwagons were 
placed in service between Toledo and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last September, by the Lake Shore 
Electric Railway Company, with highly suc- 
cessful results, according to Frank W. Ger- 
lach, assistant to president, Electric Railway 
Freight Company. (See Traffic World, Feb- 
ruary 7, p. 348.) 
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TWENTIETH Ci 


N ancient days when few coy 

write, the scribes were studey 

and interpreters as well as » 
corders of the law; men of lett. 
who interpreted sacred teachin 
and recorded them in the writte 
language. Down through the agg 
have come their records—on ta} 
lets of clay, on bronze, on parc 
ment—until today many of » 
records are kept by mechanic, 
devices. 

On the Norfolk and Wester 
Railway, for instance, Twentiet 
Century Scribes—precision instr 
ments designed and perfected} 
the railway—automatically reco 
the handling of merchandis 
freight in transit. More than 200 
these devices have been in dai 
use for many months developi 
that volume of recorded data ne 
essary for intensive study. As 
result of their use many unkno 
factors in the loading, stowing a1 
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,ansit handling of freight have 
en discovered. And from this 


reat mass of information have 


ome corrections that insure the 
rival of merchandise freight in 
erfect condition. 


The results of this thorough 
tudy of freight in transit continue 
» be excellent because the use of 

esemachines is known to Norfolk 
znd Western employees and keen 
valry exists that the records they 
roduce may indicate steady im- 
provement in loading, stowing and 
andling in transit. 


Through this additional facility 
f efficient operation, the Norfolk 
nd Western Railway has given 
ostructive aid to both shippers 
nd receivers of freight; and the 
utomatic recordings of these 
Twentieth Century Scribes” will 


rovide a continuous record to 


nure future efficiency. 


ing and consuming areas served by the Norfolk 
dic Department representative always ready 
and co-operation. 
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furloughed sailors. The sailors get paid and are given leaves 
about the first and third Saturdays of each month. Therefore 
the fares are made applicable on those days. The railroads 
represented to the Commission that unless they made the cuts 
in passenger fares, the business arising from the furloughing 
of the sailors would go largely to the busses. 

These grants of short notice to make reduced rates and 
fares do not indicate any new policy on the part of the Com- 
mission. The railroads, in the south in particular, began meet- 
ing the competition of the trucks in the carrying of cotton. Then 
they began extending the time limits in which they would sell 
excursion tickets. The next move on the part of the southern 
railroad was to provide for joint through fares in connection 
with southwestern lines on the basis of the full fare to the gate- 
ways plus the intermediate class fares of the southwestern and 
some western lines, the intermediate fares being the coach fares 
and the fares carrying with them the privilege of using tourist 
sleepers. 

Then the Commission permitted the St. Louis-San Francisco 
to cut its local coach fares to the basis of 2 cents a mile between 
all stations on that system, both east and west of the Missis- 
sippi. Concurrently it allowed competitors of the Frisco to 
meet the 2 cents a mile basis at common or junction points. 

Few applications for permission to make reductions on less 
than statutory notice have been denied. The most notable de- 
nial was of an application by the Baltimore & Ohio for permis- 
sion to meet the competition created by the southern lines in 
making joint fares across the Mississippi. Objections were 
pointed out to the method proposed by the applicant which did 
not seem to go to the big question as to whether the railroads 
should or should not be permitted to meet motor competition 
but rather to the point whether in meeting that competition 
they should be permitted to disregard some of the canons of 
rate making. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, early in the fall of 1930, proposed 
to make coach fares between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Pittsburgh on the basis of bus fares. Its neigh- 
bors persuaded it to refrain from doing so. Therefore the 
Commission did not pass on the merits of the question whether 
the eastern railroads, if they elected, should be permitted to 
meet such motor competition. 

Testimony in the coordination of motor transportation case 
created by the Commission indicates that the railroads, by 
arrangements with trucking companies, are competing with 
trucks by having the trucks bring them freight to their stations 
and then hauling on rates, applicable over rail routes or rail- 
water routes, that are attractive to shippers by reason of the 
services offered. 


A railroad application for permission to reduce rates to meet 
motor competition that attracted much attention was that made 
by the Los Angeles & Salt Lake. It asked to be allowed to 
publish, on one day’s notice, a reduced rate of 45 cents on 
petroleum refined oil and distillate, from Los Angeles group 
points to Boulder City and Las Vegas on account of the demand 
for petroleum fuel in connection with the construction of high- 
ways and a railroad to Hoover Dam. The application said that 
the traffic was expected to amount to one carload a day for five 
months. The present rate on distillate to Las Vegas is 61 cents 
and other refined oils 64 cents. The rates to Boulder City are 
64 and 69 cents. The reduced rate was proposed on account 
of the negotiations looking to the transportation of the required 
fuels by motor trucks. The application attracted attention on 
account of the distance, 324 miles from Los Angeles to Las Vegas. 

The application was held up on account of the fact that 
applications in behalf of the Southern Pacific, the Pacific Elec- 
tric and Santa Fe were expected and the desire was to dispose 
of the matter at the same time. Notice that the other carriers 
were expected to file like applications was contained in the 
request of the Salt Lake line. 

An application filed by the Southern Pacific at the same 
time was granted without delay. The permission allows that 
carrier to reduce rates on oils, vegetable and fish, from Los 
Angeles points, San Diego and National City, to Calexico, Calif., 
on three days’ notice, to meet motor competition and to keep 
in operation a lard substitute plant which is suffering on account 
of the scarcity of cottonseed oil usually obtained from cotton- 
seed produced in lower California. The new rate, 32.5 cents, is 
to replace rates ranging from 32.5 to 59 cents. 

Desire to meet motor competition was shown among eastern 
railroads when the Baltimore & Ohio asked permission to cut 
rates on printing paper and bristol board from Wilmington, 
Del., and Providence, Md., to Washington, D. C., to, as the ap- 
plicant said, the basis of rates prescribed by the Commission 
in the eastern class rates’ investigation, on five days’ notice. 
The applicant said that the proposal was approved by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading, the other carriers interested. 

Fifteen million pounds of paper have been bought by the 
United States government at Wilmington and Providence, which 
is to begin moving not later than March 1. The B. & O. said 
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that it was asking permission to make the reductions With 
view to saving that traffic to the railroads. The applicant 5 a 
that the traffic, equal to about 300 carloads, would move - 
truck unless the rates were reduced to the basis indicated, , 

At the time the application was made the rate on printin 
paper from Wilmington, Providence and other stations nearby 
was 19 cents. The proposed rates were 16 cents from Wilming 
ton and 15 cents from Providence and nearby stations, The 
rates on bristol board were 19.5 cents from Wilmington poor 
Providence to Washington and the proposed rates 16 cents from 
Wilmington and 15 cents from Providence. 


FERRY TRUCK SERVICE 


The Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad this 
week announced the introduction of “ferry truck” service for 
carload and less than carload freight between Chicago and 
Clearing, Ill, on the west, and South Bend, Mishawaka ang 
Notre Dame, Ind., on the east. The new service will go in effec 
February 16. Under the new arrangement, highway trailers 
will be placed at the consignor’s plant for loading in the day 
When loaded the trailers will be picked up by the railroad com. 
pany, hauled to the terminal freight station and placed op 
specially built flat cars for transit to the other terminal, where 
they will be delivered to consignee the following morning 
With this service, new rates scaled according to a basis of 
minimum weight per truck load will be put in effect. 

Development of ferry truck transportation by the South 
Shore has been made possible largely, it is stated, by the open: 
ing, on January 26, of a new freight terminal in South Bend 
The terminal occupies a site of 13 acres one mile west of the 
main business district of the city, and includes six former 
factory buildings. 


BUS-RAIL COMPETITION IN PHILIPPINES 


As a result of the keen competition which has developed, 
especially in the last year, among autobus companies in the 
Philippines, smaller companies have been finding profitable op- 
eration increasingly difficult; a stage has now been reached 
where it is said they must either merge with others or be con- 
pletely frozen out by larger companies, according to advices re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Clarence P. Harper, Manila. In an effort to re- 
capture some of the business which they have within the last 
few years lost to motor transportation, railways have repeatedly 
reduced their rates, so that busses must now compete not alone 
among themselves, but with the lower fares of the former. 


AUTOMOTIVE EXPORTS IN 1930 


In spite of the unfavorable conditions characterizing the 
world markets as a result of the marked decline in commodity 
prices, the United States exports of automotive products totaled 
$298,814,508 in 1930, an improvement of approximately $23,000, 
000, or 8.3 per cent, over the yearly average for the nine-year 
period, 1920-1928,. according to the automotive division, Depart: 
ment of Commerce, which adds: 


In considering the year’s total exports American manufacturers 
point out that a conservative policy regarding foreign business was 
generally adopted and that owing to large stocks of vehicles and parts 
in the dealers’ hands abroad, shipments overseas were curtailed to the 
minimum of actual market requirements, thus enabling the foreign 
distributors to dispose of goods on hand and so open the way for 
increased future business. 

In the case of some companies, their sales abroad did not decrease 
to the same extent as their exports; in other words, many foreign 
sales in 1930 were made from e heavy accumulation of stocks on 
hand at the beginning of the year. 

A large share of the decline in our exports of passenger Cars 
and trucks is directly attributable to the lowered demand from 
Australia, Argentina, and Brazil. These three countries were among 
the chief purchasers of American cars and trucks during the five- 
year period 1925-1929, inclusive, accounting for an average of 2 
per cent of our passenger car exports and 34 per cent of our truck 
shipments, based on number of units. During the past twelve months, 
however, Australia suffered from generally unfavorable economic 
conditions aggravated by lowered world prices for wool, wheat, 
minerals, etc.; Argentina experienced a decided decrease in the yield 
of agricultural products, decline in prices, and falling exchange, while 
Brazil underwent a severe crisis caused by the drop in the coffee 
market. These conditions are reflected in our export statistics which 
show that during 1930 the combined requirements of these 
countries accounted for only 13 per cent and 17 per cent respectively 
of our total shipments of cars and trucks. = 

Imports of automotive products for the year 1930 amounted : 
$1,857,743, a decrease of $1,584,000, or 46 per cent from the 1929 tots 
Reduced purchases of bodies and parts accounted for $1,269,006 0 
this decrease, while automobiles and chassis were $314,994 under the 
previous years figure. 





PIPE LINE LEGISLATION 


A hearing on Representative Hoch’s bill (H. R. 16695) 
amending the commodities clause of the interstate commerce act 
to extend its provisions to transportation by pipe lines 
held Tuesday, February 17, by the House committee on inter- 
~~ foreign commerce. 
p. 5 


(See Traffic World, February ° 
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OCEAN SHIPPNG DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Freight brokers’ reviews of the full cargo market show the 
last week to have been one of the dullest on record, with not 
a single fixture reported in the grain, coal and sugar divisions 
of the trade. The supply of unfixed spot tonnage continued to 
decrease, however, making for an upward trend of rates in the 
near future. 

In the grain trade, scattered inquiry indicated rates to the 
Continent as on the basis of about 8c to 8%c Antwerp-Rotter- 
dam. A coal cargo for Santos can probably be placed at about 
$2.60 for second half March. Some difficulty in obtaining ton- 
nage requirements for West Italy and the Adriatic is reported, 
indicating that rates in this direction may be slightly higher 
in the near future. Inquiry for trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes is 
still very limited. : 

No developments of importance occurred in other divisions 
of the market. 

Following adoption of the Senate of a resolution offered by 
Senator Fletcher of Florida asking the Shipping Board for in- 
formation regarding the Roosevelt-I. M. M. merger, Kermit 
Roosevelt, vice-president of the I. M. M., stated that the plans 
for amalgamation of the two companies had been discussed 
thoroughly with the board before the deal was completed. He 
and his associates, he said, explained their plans for developing 
an all-American steamship service. Assurances were given to 
the board, he said, of their intention to dispose of the foreign 
flag tonnage of the I. M. M. as speedily as possible. There was 
no secrecy about the plans, Mr. Roosevelt asserted, and he 
declared his willingness to discuss details at any time with 
interested persons. 

A report that has been current from time to time that 
Furness, Withy and Company were interested in purchasing the 
White Star Line was revived when dispatches from London told 
of the collapse of the Royal Mail shares, with stockholders 
trying to give their holdings away. Simultaneously reports were 
circulated in London that the I. M. M. would purchase the White 
Star Line, which it sold to the Royal Mail some years ago and 
for which it holds the agency in the United States. P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the I. M. M., who arrived in Southampton 
ostensibly to attend the general meetings of the White Star 
Line and the Royal Mail, said the report was a subject which 
he could not discuss. 

The Panama Pacific Line plans to cancel its agency agree- 
ment with the Pacific Steamship Company and establish its own 
freight organization as a result of the Dollar Line’s expansion 
of its intercoastal service in competition with the Panama 
Pacific. Plans for reorgnization of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Dollar Line on the Pacific Coast, are 
reported to be under consideration. 


H. B. Walker, president of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, has presented to the Senate committee on com- 
merce a statement opposing proposals for a tariff or embargo on 
imports of crude petroleum and petroleum products. Because 
about 90 per cent of American ships are oil burners, adoption 
of the measure would impose a heavy burden on them, as they 
-— be forced to pay a higher price for their fuel, Mr. Walker 

All members of the Far East Conference, with the exception 
of the Dollar and Kerr lines, have signified their intention of 
withdrawing at the expiration of ninety days unless an adjust- 
ment of internal difficulties is brought about in the meantime. 
There have been rumblings of discontent in this group for several 
months, beginning with the advent of nonconference competition 
in the Straits Settlements trade and in the Gulf-Far East cotton 
trade. The Straits group and the Gulf lines finally were segre- 
gated from the main conference. This was followed by a break- 
ing off of relations between the Atlantic-Far East and Pacific 
Westbound groups, due mainly to differences over the apportion- 
ment of through rates and overlapping of territories in railwater 
billing. Rumors of plans for the establishment of a new Danish 
line in the trans-Pacific trade and increased Japanese competi- 
tion have been factors in the latest disagreement but hopes are 
entertained that an absolute break may be averted. 

The 23,000-gross ton, 21-knot turbo-electric passenger and 
a liner President Coolidge, built for the Dollar Line by the 
Pr News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., is to be launched 

€wport News on February 21. Her sister ship, the President 
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Hoover, launched on December 9, is to sail from New York 
July 23 on her maiden voyage to the Pacific. The President 
Coolidge will follow on October 15. Both will be operated in 
the trans-Pacific service. 

The Lloyd Royal Belge, according to Pacific coast advices, 
is planning to concentrate there on the operation of a service 
between North Pacific ports and Europe. The company has 
lately been operating from Europe to the Orient via the Pacific 
coast, but with completion of its contract for the transportation 
of Belgian steel to the Far East an Oriental leg of the service 
is to be discontinued for the time being. 

Announcement is made by J. D. Harrington, secretary of 
the East Coast Colombian Lines Conference, that, effective with 
steamer clearances from east coast Colombian ports (Puerto 
Colombia and Cartagena) on and after February 1, the freight 
rate on dry hides, loose or in bales, to New York, regardless of 
ultimate destination, is 50 cents a hundred pounds, plus tonnage 
dues, stamp taxes, etc., and Conference Freight Tariff No. 2 
is being amended accordingly. This rate will remain in effect 
up to and including steamer clearances of December 31. Rates 
on wet salted hides and skins remain unchanged. 

The report of the Meadows Reclamation Commission, which 
has been submitted to the New Jersey legislature, recommends 
reclamation of 22,000 acres of waste marsh land between Hack- 
ensack and Elizabethport for a new port city. A fifty-year pro- 
gram of harbor development and meadow reclamation is 
proposed at an ultimate cost of about $500,000,000. Docks, 
wharves and warehouses that would rival the port facilities of 
New York and a huge terminal for passenger steamships at 
Kearny would be constructed under the plan. 

The meeting of representatives of the Transatlantic-Con- 
tinent Conference lines, scheduled for February 25 at Paris, may 
have to be postponed again on account of illness of some of 
the representatives and other reasons. The conference was to 
discuss the complaint of the German port lines in regard to the 
differential in freight rates favoring the lines serving the ports 
of Antwerp and Rotterdam over the German port group. Adop- 
tion of a new policy on westbound business was also to be 
considered. 


RAILWAY PARTICIPATION IN SHIPPING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


At a luncheon meeting of the Propeller Club, of New York, a 
resolution offered by Captain L. H. Porter, marine superintend- 
ent of the Munson Steamship Line, stating the opposition of 
the club to legislation which would enable the railroads to par- 
ticipate in coastwise shipping was unanimously adopted. The 
action followed an address by H. B. Walker, president of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, on the subject. 


“If the proposals of the railway executives should be made 
effective,” Mr. Walker said, “it would result in government 
control of coastwise and intercoastal shipping by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which, with the exception of through 
rail and water shipments, is concerned almost exclusively with 
the regulation of railway traffic. Steamship companies, with 
the possible exception of those owned or controlled by the rail- 
roads, are naturally opposed to this. 

“Past experience indicates that the Commission has not only 
been unsympathetic to shipping interests but, in some respects, 
has shown antagonism. The need of control by the Commission 
is less apparent when it is remembered that regulatory authority 
over common carriers by water is vested in the United States 
Shipping Board by the shipping act of 1916. This act grants the 
board power to determine, prescribe, order, and enforce just 
and reasonable classifications, tariffs, regulation, and practices, 
whenever it finds that any rate, fare, charge, classifiction, tariff, 
regulation or practice is unjust or unreasonable. 

“The advocates of the recommendations of the railway 
executives infer that the carrying out of their proposals would 
be in the public interest. In so far as they affect water trans- 
portation, we fail to see the force of this argument. Their propos- 
pals are certainly not designed to increase water-borne trans- 
portation facilities, for these are now amply provided for. What, 
then, can be the purpose of these proposals? It is evident that 
the basic purpose is to force by government order a parity in 
rail and coastwise water rates especially between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coast ports through the Panama Canal, so that the 
railroads can take business from the water carriers. ‘This can 
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be accomplished in one of two ways—either by an increase in 
the water rates or a decrease in the rail rates. Whatever the 
method used the object sought is the same. 

“What motivates the desire of the railroads to place the 
control of water rates under the Commission, a railroad regu- 
latory body? It is apparent that the railroads have confidence 
in their ability to obtain favorable regulations from the Commis- 
sion and feel that the present principles of the Commission 
would be extended under such control. The Commission has 
demonstrated by its decisions in the past where rail and water 
rates were involved through our Atlantic coast ports that it 
favors the rail lines at the expense of the water lines. 

“The railroads are seeking the opportunity to operate com- 
petitive services through the Panama Canal and on the Great 
Lakes, and to increase their water line activties in other direc- 
tions, with the paramount idea of making rail operation more 
profitable. This would result in the railroads driving out of 
business every independent water carrier, for there is not one 
that could exist against competition in water rates with steam- 
ship lines owned and operated by the wealthy and powerful rail- 
way interests with their far-reaching organizations and business 
and political influences. 

“The reasons for divorcing the railroads from the water 
lines and for the restrictive features of the Panama Canal act 
should serve to furnish information regarding the abuses which 
occurred under the former conditions. Water transportation, ex- 
cept in the case of through rail and water routing, has always 
been a business of open, keen competition. Water rates and 
character of service have been regulated by the forces of com- 
petition, with the result that the greatest coastal water trans- 
portation facilities in the world have been developed in the United 
States. Modern ships give frequent and dependable service at 
reasonable rates. This is the product of competition, and the 
shipping public have received the benefit. It is now proposed 
by the railroads to change this by giving control of these lines 
to the Commission, whose particular interest has been railroads. 

“The proposed change offers no benefit to shippers or ship- 
owners. On the contrary, it will mean increased rates to the 
shippers, and will not only stultify the development of inde- 
pendent water transportation facilities, but eventually com- 
pletely annihilate the independent water carrier.” 


SPLIT DELIVERY LITIGATION 


The Shipping Board’s order requiring intercoastal steamship 
lines to impose a charge of 10 cents a hundred pounds for split- 
delivering shipments at ports on the Pacific coast has been 
taken to court by the Isthmian Steamship Company and the 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., the two intercoastal carriers that 
were recently unsuccessful in their attempt to have the board 
reverse its finding in No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles 
vs. Argonaut Steamship Line et al. (See Traffic World, Jan. 
17, dD. 267.) * 

Through Charles S. Belsterling, solicitor for the Isthmian, 
and Ernest E. Baldwin and Luke D. Stapleton, Jr., solicitors for 
the Argonaut, the intercoastal carriers have brought a suit in 
equity in the district court of the United States for the southern 
district of New York asking that the order of the board be en- 
joined, set aside and annulled. (In Equity, E 57-355, Isthmian 
Steamship Company and Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., peti- 
tioners, vs. United States of American, defendant.) 

One of the contentions of the petitioners is that there has 
been a change “in entities of operation and ownership” of the 
two lines and that no amendment has been made to the com- 
plaint, nor any action taken in the proceeding to correct the 
record and bring your petiticners within the provisions of section 
22 of the said shipping act and against whom an order can 
legally be made and entered.” Therefore it is contended that, 
upon the complaint, the board is without jurisdiction and au- 
thority to make and enter the order. It is further alleged that 
complainant is not a person defined by the provisions of the 
shipping act of 1916 authorized to file a complaint for such an 
order as entered. 

Among other reasons why the order is unlawful and void, 
according to petitioners, are the following: 


It is based entirely upon incompetent and hearsay evidence and 
in disregard of competent legal evidence presented by the named 
respondent Ishmian and Argonaut lines, that the split delivery prac- 
tice complained of did not cost them measurably more and was not 
in violation of section 16 of the said act or any other provisions 
thereof. 

It arbitrarily disregards the right of the named respondents, 
Isthmian Steamship Lines and Argonaut Steamship Line and your 
petitioners, as common carriers to make a charge for the carriage 
and delivery of carload lots and to make split deliveries thereof con- 
sistent with the necessities of their own business as carriers. 

It is based upon a report that fails to set forth how and in what 
respect the complainant or any ef its members has suffered any 
injury whatsoever. 

It arbitrarily provides that in transportation of carload quantity 
shipments delivered to one consignee at one Pacific coast port, the 
respondent carriers shall exact no higher than 10 cents per 100 pounds 
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below that which it exacts for similar carload quantities spit 

livered between the Atlantic and Pacific coast ports, without > 
basic evidence in the record upon which to base the gsaiq e/2 
compensation and is not founded upon any competent evidence ‘he 
said extra compensation is incident to any extra costs of the : Gat 
respondents, Isthmian Steamship Lines and Argonaut Steamshit 
Line, or your petitioners. ship 

It is arbitrary, unreasonable and in excess of the power of 
board and constitutes an abuse of power in that, among other thi the 
it compels unjust and unlawful discrimination between the shipee® 
of split port delivered carload lots and solid delivered carload hrs 

It is arbitrary, unreasonable and in excess of the power of i 
board in that, among other things, it compels an exaction a : 
additional charge of 10 cents per one hundred pounds upon Shipme we 
of split port delivery carload lots when the total expense of deli om 
ing such split port delivery lots is included in the rates of th 
Isthmian Steamship Lines and Argonaut Steamship Line and of .. e 
petitioners, for which the shippers have already paid. vom 

It is found upon a misconception of the power of the board th: 
among other things, it undertakes to fix rates for water catriags 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coast ports upon an assumed extra 
service involved in delivering of freight by railroad to the docks f 
your petitioners, such delivery services being subject wholly to th 
jurisdiction of the interstate commerce act, and as reserved to that 
Commission by section 33 of the shipping act. . 

It is vague and indefinite, in that, among other things, it does 
not appear whether the rates of solid carload shipments are to be 
reduced 10 cents per 100 pounds, or the rates on split carload ship- 
ments are to be increased 10 cents. This, notwithstanding there . 
not a scintilla of evidence in the record showing the measure of 
any particular rate or charge assessed by the named respondents 
Isthmian Steamship Lines and Argonaut Steamship Line and by your 
petitioners and, notwithstanding the finding of the board herein ‘that 
the assailed rates and practices of your petitioners are neither unjust 
nor unreasonable, nor in violation of section 18 of the act. 

It will, if enforced, drive traffic from the steamship lines of your 
petitioners to the lines of the all-rail carriers of this country, thereby 
depriving your petitioners of substantial revenues, and amounts to 
the taking of property without due process of law in violation of 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

It will, if enforced, prohibit a large number of manufacturers 
and jobbers whose plants and places of business are located con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic coast ports from marketing their products 
or articles of commerce in the Pacific coast markets at rates of 
freight hdld by the board to be just and reasonable, to the detriment 
of the general consuming public and repugnant to well settled law 
that all such orders should have in view the purpose of promoting 
and facilitating commerce and the welfare of all to be affected, as 
well as the carriers, as the traders and consumers of the country, 


The Shipping Board has postponed the effective date of 
its split delivery order from February 13 to sixty days from that 
date. The federal court in New York, where the order is under 


attack, suggested that the board postpone the effective date. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board February 11: 


Munson Steamship Line with Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc.: Ar- 
rangement for interchange at New Orleans of through shipments of 
cargo between Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and Campeche, 
Laguna del Carmen, Puerto Alvaro Obregon and Puerto Mexico. 
Maximum through rates are to be the combination of the local rates 
of the participating carriers plus 10 cents per 100 pounds to cover 
cost of transhipment at New Orleans. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with Christenson-Hammond Line, 
McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson Steamship Company and 
Pacific Steamship Company: Provides for through shipments of 
canned fish from San Diego, Calif., to United States Gulf ports of 
call of Gulf Pacific Redwood Line, with transhipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor, Calif. Transportation from San Diego to Los Angeles Harbor 
is to be on vessels of Christenson-Hammond Line, McCormick Steam- 
ship Company, Nelson Steamship Company or Pacific Steamship 
Company and from Los Angeles to destination by the Gulf Pacific 
Redwood Line. The through rate to be applied is to be the rate 
shown in Gulf Intercoastal Conference Eastbound Minimum Rate 
List, out of which the carrier transporting shipments from San 
Diego to Los Angeles Harbor is to receive 15 cents and the Gulf 
Pacific Redwood Line the remainder. Wharfage and handling charges 
at San Diego are to be for account of the cargo. The coastwise car- 
rier is to absorb inward wharfage of 10 cents per ton at Los Angeles 
Harbor and the cost of transferring shipments to the dock of the 
Gulf Pacific Redwood Line, while the latter is to absorb the out- 
ward wharfage of 10 cents per ton at Los Angeles Harbor. . 

Quaker Line with Ybarra Line: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments of canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific 
coast ports of call of Quaker Line to designated Spanish, Portuguese 
and Italian ports, with transhipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned equally between 
the lines, each of which is to absorb one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. On shipments to ports other than base ports Ybarra gy 
to receive the excess of the through rate over the rate to base port. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with the Cunard Steamship a 
pany, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of — 
goods, dried fruit and raisins from Pacific Coast_ loading ges 
Dimon Line to Liverpool, London and Glasgow. The through aoe 
are to be based on direct line rates and are to be divided nin smn 
between the participating carriers, eacH of which is to assu 
one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


“Vessels of 21 nationalities made up the commercial -_ 
through the canal during the calendar year 1930,” says the 
Panama Canal Record. 

“Forty-five and three-tenths per cent of the 
were vessels of the United States and 25.4 per 
British registry. In order of net tonnage, Panama Canal 
urement, the ten leading nationalities were United States, 
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ish Norwegian, German, Japanese, French, Dutch, Swedish, 
; nish and Italian. 

“puring the calendar year 1930, vessels of nine nationalities 
comprised 94.4 per cent of the total commercial transits of the 
nal, and these vessels carried 96.2 per cent of the total cargo 
> transit through the canal. Of these nine nationalities, all 
oauet decreases in comparison with the calendar year 1929, 
with the exception of Japan, France, and Denmark. The United 
states, With 2,666 transits, decreased 195, and Great Britain, 
with 1,492 transits, declined 175. Vessels of the United States 
registry carried 1,640,281 tons less cargo than in the previous 
year, and those of great Britain carried 1,339,323 tons less. 
Japan made the best showing during the year, with an increase 
of 37 transits and 248,989 tons more cargo. 

“The figures are given in the following tabulation: 


Increase 
Total Transits Tons of Cargo Tran- 

Nationality 1929 1930 1929 1930 sits Cargo 
United States..... 2,861 2,666 14,844,369 13,204,088 195 1,640,281 
British ..--++-+++ 1,66 1,492 8,262,855 6,923,582 175 1,339,323 
Norwegian ....--- 392 353 1,784,651 1,776,973 39 7,678 
German ....--++e0- 402 373 1,532,149 1,282,354 29 249,795 
Japanese ..-..---- 150 187 910,719 1,159,708  *37 *248,989 
French ....seceees 113 123 538,491 565,185 *10 *26,694 
oo eae 144 139 689,038 551,582 5 137,456 
Swedish .....-.e¢- 140 117 864,502 787,928 23 76,574 
ee ee 94, 103 496,451 536,538 *9 *40,087 
~ *Indicates increase. 


INTEREST ON SHIP LOANS 
Representative Carter, of California, has introduced H. R. 
17010, a bill to amend sub-section (d) of section (11) of the mer- 
chant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 
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of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928, to provide that for 
construction loans made for the purpose of building ships on 
the Pacific coast the rate of interest may be not less than 3 
per cent instead of 31% per cent for ships constructed elsewhere 


and to be used in foreign trade. The bill further provides that 
the lowest rate of interest shall not be granted for the construc- 
tion of any vessel for the foreign trade unless it is contracted 
that such vessel upon completion shall not be operated exclu- 
sively and under enrollment in the coastwise and/or intercoastal 
trade for more than three months in any calendar year. 

The act passed by Congress providing that money lent 
by the Shipping Board for the construction of ships to be used 
in foreign trade shall bear interest at not less than 3% per 
cent annually has been signed by President Hoover. 


NEW YORK TO HOUSTON SERVICE 


Effective with the sailing of a freight steamship from New 
York February 21 and from Houston March 3, the Southern 
Pacific Steamship Lines (Morgan Line) will increase their 
freight sailings between New York and Houston to two each 
week, according to announcement of William Simmons, traffic 
manager. Steamers will leave New York every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Houston. There will be no change in the semi- 
weekly service between New York and Galveston. 


HOBOKEN PIER PROPERTY 
Senator Wagner, of New York, has introduced in the Senate 
S. 6114, a bill to authorize the Shipping Board to sell its Hoboken 
pier property to the Port of New York Authority. A similar bill 
(H. R. 16979) has been introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Griffin, of New York. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 





BARGE LINES PLEAD FOR RELIEF 


Asserting that “a grave emergency... exists in respect of 
barge-line traffic,’ and that barge-rail service has reached a 
point where, without peremptory action on the part of the Com- 
mission, “it faces complete disaster,” the barge lines operating 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, including the government 
line, have appealed to the Commission for relief. 

The petitioners are the privately owned Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company and the American Barge Line Company, 
and the Federal Barge Lines, the government agency. They 
ask, in Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company, for modification of tne findings in 167 I. C. C. 41, and 
in the mimeographed report of December 16, 1930, “in so far as 
such findings purport to establish limitations on circuity in 
respect of rail-barge-rail transportation” between territories in- 
dicated in the petition. 

The circuity limitations imposed by the Commission, it is 
asserted, are impractical for actual and successful barge line 
operation. The standard set up by the Commission, it is pointed 
out, may be expressed by the refusal of the Commission “to 
order the establishment of such through routes and joint rates, 
when differentials are provided on the so-called ‘20 per cent’ 
basis, (a) when the shortest all-rail distance via the ports of 
interchange is more than 120 per cent of the shortest all-rail 
distance between origin and destination, or (b) where the 
sum of the shortest all-rail distances to and from the ports of 
interchange is greater than one half of the shortest all-rail 
distance between origin and destination.” 


, The Mississippi Valley Barge Line, operated solely by pri- 
vate capital, has invested some $3,500,000 in terminals and float- 
ing equipment, and at present is operating at a loss of about 
$40,000 a month, says the petition. 

: After reviewing briefly the history of the establishment of 
—o routes and rates, the petitioners say that, on the sur- 
“ace, it would seem that barge-rail service should go forward in 
"gorous strides.” 

ey as an actual fact,” it is asserted, “the service has 
of this @ point where, without peremptory action on the part 
ste . Commission, it faces complete disaster. Two reasons 
‘land out as primarily responsible for this situation. They are: 


sion ort? limitations on circuity, etc., made a part of the Commis- 
for an — are so restrictive that it is impossible, in view of them, 
basis vd arge line to enjoy rates which afford a fair competitive 
(2) "Te Practical and businesslike opportunity for solicitation. 
rates he refusal of the rail carriers to negotiate in respect of 
Commins routes in such manner as to give practical effect to the 
Ssion’s decision or the spirit or letter of the Denison act. 


Under the heading, “The Proposed Substitute,” the peti- 
tioners say: 


The principle which your petitioners suggest this Commission 
adopt for application may be briefly summed up as follows: 

“Rail carriers shall be required to enter into through routes and 
joint rates with barge line connections via ports of interchange in 
all instances in which through rates and joint all-rail rates are 
now published to and from interior points via one or more of such 
ports of interchange.”’ 

The principle just stated provides an adequate and workable 
limitation upon circuity as such. Circuity having been limited we 
then suggest the following proviso for the purpose of insuring that 
the barge haul shall constitute a reasonable portion of the through 
route: 

“No such rates need be established between northern and south- 
western territory where the short all-rail distance between the ports 
of interchange is less than 165 miles.” 

Under the Denison act the matter of divisions is given considera- 
tion after the joint rates are established. As a practical matter it 
is difficult to deal with rates and routes without at the same time 
having in mind the revenue to be derived thereunder by the various 
participating carriers. 

Consequently, in respect of divisions, 
the following principles: 

‘It is not petitioners’ desire to deprive rail carriers of revenue 
to which they are reasonably entitled, nor in any way to interfere 
with the operation of the act under which the Commission is made 
responsible for the earnings of the rail, although not of the water, 
carriers. 

“Petitioners appreciate that under differential rates fairly divided 
they should bear the burden of the differential. This is particularly 
so since the suggestions herein made are predicated on the proposi- 
tion that petitioners seek to substitute their services for paralleling 
rail service on a differential basis which will reflect the economies 
of water as contrasted with rail service.’ 


Petitioners are willing to operate upon a basis of divisions in 
conformity with the foregoing considerations and, if agreement with 
rail connections can not be reached within a reasonable time, petition- 
ers or their rail connections are at liberty to present the matter to 
the Commission for adjudication under the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

With rates provided from and to origins and destinations falling 
within the substitute limitations above outlined, we then suggest 
that the differential rates should be made lower than the correspond- 
ing all-rail rates uniformly in amounts equal to 20 per cent of the 
corresponding all-rail rates between the ports of interchange, and 
further, that the joint rates so made and established via St. Louis, 
Mo.-E. St. Louis, Ill, as ports of interchange, shall also apply 
alternatively via Cairo, Ill., Joppa, Ill., and Evansville, Ind., as ports 
of interchange. This basis of differentials has been proven by 
experience to be necessary to any effective solicitation of business. 


we commit ourselves to 


The petition says that, when the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line made its application under the Denison act for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity, it proposed a differential 
basis somewhat lower than 20 per cent “because it honestly 
felt that it would be able to attract tonnage under such basis 
and secure to itself a more profitable operation. It has found, 
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however, that it can not effectively solicit on a lower differential 
and it frankly acknowledges its error in judgment.” 

It is pointed out that the American Barge Line Company 
has not yet received from the Commission a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity under the Denison act but that it 
proposes promptly to apply for a certificate. At this time, there- 
fore, according to the petition, it is not proper for the Commis- 
sion by order on this petition to direct the filing of any joint 
rates by and with that line. 

Referring to an exhibit containing 1,472 illustrative situa- 
tions, it is asserted that strict application of the 120 per cent 
circuity formula would preclude the establishment of routes in 
740 illustrations and permit such establishment in 732 illustra- 
tions. In conclusion, the petitioners say: 


This application is filed under the provisions of section 3(e), 
the inland waterways corporation act (as amended), 43 Stat. L. 360. 
This statute, read in its entirety, contains a plain direction by 
Congress to its administrative arm, this Commission, to see to 
it that through routes and joint rates be established for applica- 
tion over barge lines and their rail connections so as to ‘“‘make 
generally available the privileges of joint rail and water transporta- 
tion upon terms reasonably fair to both rail and water carriers.’’ 
Unless and until that statute is repealed or otherwise set aside that 
is the plain duty of the Commission. There is no point to arguing 
the adverse financial circumstances of the rail carriers, or the fact 
that tonnage has declined. The statute contains an explicit direction 
that both avenues of transportation shall be kept open and available 
to the shipping public upon reasonable terms. 

We have shown in this application and by the exhibits which 
accompany it that the Commission in its commendable effort to 
arrive at a system of rates and routes which is “reasonably fair 
to both rail and water carriers’’ has imposed restrictions or limitations 
upon its power to prescribe such rates and routes which must have 
the effect of completely stifling barge-line operation. We think we 
have shown this conclusively. We have tried to give the Commis- 
sion a complete cross-section view of the manner in which its self- 
imposed circuity restrictions operate as between territories in which 
the barge lines must do business if they expect to do business at 
all. With the few rates which are left to us under a strict applica- 
tion of these formulae it is virtually impossible to make an effec- 
tive solicitation for business. Truly, if these formulae are strictly 
applied any barge line operating with private capital and hoping 
to engage in a general freight-carrying business must retire from 
the field. We can not think that this Commission will insist upon 
the retention of circuity limitations which would have the effect of 
administering a statute out of the act. 

Petitioners pray, therefore, that this Commission require the 
establishment of through rail-barge-rail routes and joint rates to 
be applied over such routes on the differential basis and subject 
to rules and conditions as herein suggested and that this action be 
taken at the earliest practicable moment by reason of the emerg- 
ency which now exists, particularly in respect of petitioner, the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Allotment of funds for improvement of waterways has been 
approved by Secretary of War Hurley as follows: Skipanon 
Channel, Ore., $135,000; Fox River, Wis., $13,000; Sacramento 
River, below Sacramento, Calif., $10,000, and Fall River Harbor, 
Mass., $53,000. 

Allotment of funds for the construction of two steel hull 
Diesel driven tugs, at a cost of $44,250 each, for use in the Du- 
luth-Superior Harbor and in the Buffalo Harbor, has been ap- 
proved by Secretary of War Hurley. 


BARGE LINE A TAX-DODGER? 


(Railroad Data) 


“Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and executive of 
the Government’s Inland Waterways Corporation, in his report 
for 1929 made the following observations as to statements that 
the federal barge line had advantages over privately owned and 
operated carriers because it paid no taxes,” says the Savannah, 
Ga., Chamber of Commerce in a statement just issued: 


In so far as exemption from taxes is concerned, what have we 
to tax? We operate floating equipment over 2,500 miles of river, and 
own very little taxable property. In the case where we do own 
taxable property, as the Warrior River Terminal Company, in Ala- 
bama, we do pay state taxes, and in this case, where money has 
been loaned to the Warrior River Terminal Company, it is charged 
interest by the corporation. 


“In the light of statistics just made available by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, these observations have an un- 
healthy look. 

“Since it is a commonly known fact that the government 
Pays no taxes, the general’s remarks might lead one not in- 
formed on the subject to believe that floating property not 
having the definite situs of a building, might not be taxable. In 
Southern Pacific Company vs. Kentucky—222 U. S. 63 (32 S. Ct. 
Rep. 12)—it was contended that the ships of the Southern 
Pacific were not taxable in Kentucky because they might be 
taxable at some home port. The Supreme Court of the United 
States laid down the principle that floating property being per- 
sonal property, it was taxable at the home or domicile of the 
owner. 

“Comparisons, while odious, are oftentimes illuminating 
and it is with this thought in mind that we give the following 
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figures as of year ending December 31, 1929: [The first f 

companies are privately owned and operated.—Editor Railrony 

Data.] ” 
Investment Tax Accruals N 


American Barge Line $ 1,735,432 

Merchants’ & Miners’ Transp. Co. 12,184,892 

The Eastern Steamship Lines... 16,887,620 1903 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. (part of |, | 902,281 
,010, 


I. C. System) 154,81) 
Federal Barge Line 18,851,675 —109'739 

“Had the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad been tax free as 
is the Federal Barge Line, their net income would have ti 
comfortably stated in black instead of the irritating req In 
fact, an investment of $18,851,675, paying a total of $24 per 
year taxes and showing a deficit of $109,729 on yearly net in. 
come, brings serious doubt as to the feasibility of such an enter. 
prise as the Federal Barge Line.” 


et Inco 
$55,355 § on 
282,710 
248,900 


375,000 
24 


1,285,553 


.. , Phe value of the above statement is not lessened by the fact tha; 
it is, in large part, taken from an editorial in The Traffic Word re 
November 1, 1930.—Editor The Traffic World. 


CO-PILOT REQUIRED ON AIRCRAFT 


An aircraft flying schedule of 5 hours or more on an in- 
terstate air line with 8 or more passengers will be required to 
have a co-pilot in addition to the regular pilot, under an amend. 
ment to the interpretation of the regulations governing operg. 
tion of scheduled interstate air passenger transport service 
which has just gone into effect, according to Clarence M. Young. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Formerly, 
this requirement applied to aircraft flying schedules of 4 hours 
or more with 8 or more passengers. 

As heretofore, co-pilots or radio operators who are mem. 
bers of the crew of scheduled air transport planes will be per. 
mitted to serve as stewards or cabin attendants except when 
unusual circumstances dictate otherwise. 


FEDERAL AID FOR AIRSHIPS 

At a hearing before the Senate commerce committee on the 
MecNary-Parker bill (S.5078) providing for federal aid for air. 
ships, J. T. Trippe, of the Pan American Airways, and F. B. 
Coburn, of the Aviation Corporation, urged that the bill be re- 
vised so that it would be clear that it applied to airplanes as well 
as airships. As drafted the bill would apply in some in. 
stances to heavier-than-air as well as lighter-than-air ships. The 
witnesses asked that the bill be revised with a view to making 
its uniform throughout as to both types of aircraft. The com- 
mittee also heard witnesses interested in the development of 
airship services. ‘ 


AIR, OCEAN AND PARCEL MAIL 


An investigation by the Senate committee on post offices 
and post roads of all air mail contracts, all ocean mail contracts, 
use of mail tubes in cities, the necessity or expediency of in- 
creasing rates on parcel post or other kind of mail matter, and 
the construction of post office buildings in small towns, has been 
proposed by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, in S. Res. 436. In 
this connection the senator obtained permission to publish in 
the Congressional Record of February 9 a reply by John Nicol- 
son, formerly employed by the Shipping Board, to Commissioner 
Plummer’s reply to Mr. Nicolson’s “The Truth About the Postal 
Contracts.” See Traffic World, January 31, p. 296, “Ocean Mail 
Contracts.” 

In the House of Representatives, February 9, Delegate 
Sutherland, of Alaska, called the attention of the House “to the 
reckless and absolutely unwarranted dissipation of governmelt 
funds by the Post Office Department in the payment of excessive 
sums of money to common carriers for transportation of United 
States mail.” He criticized mail contracts awarded to the Alaska 
Steamship Company and the Admiral Line Steamship Compaty, 
asserting that they provided for an increase of 50 per cent over 
contracts that had been in effect in the last nine years. 


USE OF AIRCRAFT 


More than 2,500,000 persons flew in airplanes operated by 
aerial service operators engaged in charter or short “hop” busi 
ness in 1930, according to a report compiled by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., for publication in “The 
Aircraft Year Book for 1931.” 

The report, based on statistics submitted by several score 
typical base operators and computed to include the 600 aerial 
service operators listed in the Department of Commerce direc 
tory, shows that such concerns are based at 854 airports, — 
half of which are equipped for night flying, widely scatteré 
throughout the United States. ; 

The survey shows that a major share of the airplanes = 
service are in the hands of aerial service operators. The statis 
tical estimates revealed that 5,324 airplanes were being @ 
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ed in this field, 4,908 of which were single-engined land 
Janes, ten twin-engined land planes, 55 tri-motored land 
vast, g5 seaplanes, 248 single-engined amphibians and 18 twin- 
rngined amphibians. Aerial service operations include all com- 
cadal flying for hire other than scheduled air transport on 
aa regular air lines. “Ane of the most interesting results of the 
pon was that while the number of passengers carried and 
number of miles flown in 1930 were only slightly under 1929, 
the number of pilots and other personnel employed decreased 
considerably as the operators tightened up the efficiency of their 
organizations,” the report will say. “The number of pilots em- 
ployed, for instance, was reduced from 3,658 in 1929 to 2,114 in 
1930. ‘The number of hours flown by each pilot, however, was 
almost double; 534 hours in 1930, as compared with 293 hours 
in 1929. The total number of employes, all classes, was 12,283 
in 1930, as compared with 20,944 in 1929. ; 

“Consistent with this saving, the majority of operators low- 
ered their rates during 1930. The average charter rate per 
mile for single-engined land planes in 1930 was 30 cents, as 
compared with 45 cents in 1929. The rate per mile for tri- 
motored land planes was $1.22 in 1930, as compared with $1.35 


in 1929.” ; ; 
The report shows that rates in other classes were similarly 


reduced. 


ploy 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in 1930 had a net railway operating income 
of $885,011,324, which was a return of 3.36 per cent on their 
property investment, according to complete reports for the year 
filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 


“Their net railway operating income in 1929 was $1,274,- 
605,403, or 4.95 per cent on their property investment,” said 
the bureau. 

“Property investment is the value of road and equipment as 
shown by the books of the railways, including materials, sup- 
plies and cash. The net railway operating income is what is 
left after the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equip- 
ment rentals, but before interest and other fixed charges are 
paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings in 1930 is based on reports 
from 171 Class I railroads representing a total mileage of 242,707 
miles. 

“This reduction in the net railway operating income in 1930, 
compared with the preceding year, resulted from a drop in traffic 
caused principally by business conditions that have existed dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 

“Compared with a reduction in 1930 of fourteen per cent 
under 1929 in the volume of freight traffic carried by the rail- 
roads, there was a decrease of sixteen per cent in gross reve- 
nues and a decrease of 12.8 per cent in operating expenses. 

“Expenditures for maintenance of way and structures in 
1930 amounted to $713,012,582, a decrease of $151,692,048, or 
17.5 per cent compared with 1929, while expenditures for main- 
tenance of equipment amounted to $1,027,042,042, which was a 
decrease of $185,369,877, or 15.3 per cent. 

“Passenger traffic in 1930 was the smallest for any year 
since 1906. Passenger revenues in 1930 amounted to $729,635,768, 
oy was a decrease of $144,400,550, or 16.5 per cent, compared 
with 1929, 

“Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in 1930 
amounted to $5,342,957,047, compared with $6,360,303,776 in 1929, 
a decrease of sixteen per cent. Operating expenses in 1930 
totaled $3,975,781,785, compared with $4,560,836,482 in 1929, a 
decrease of 12.8 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in 1930 paid $353,685,697 in taxes, a de- 
crease of $49,257,488, or 12.2 per cent under the total tax bill 
of the Class I railroads in 1929. 

“Twenty-one Class I railroads operated at a loss in 1930, of 
which seven were in the Eastern, two in the Southern and 
twelve in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts in 1930 with the 
percentage of return based on property investment follows: 





SN CU aon esstdckanpeeetteewtneie $ 43,907,264 4.64% 
Great Lakes is win-s:a nino bina sain 6. <4 oid e.b9 C4eie/6 136,601,445 2.83% 
peutral CRMLGER TESZION. ..6.0csscreccccgceresecveses 184,151,312 3.68% 
NINE sooo. os sinladsuicnlascaarsenoeiss 82,887,791 7.14% 
OE GREGOR, GEMIGE. . 5 5..css.ccccciessoveccece 447,547,812 3.757% 

x Total WOUCNON QUBEEICE. « ccccccccccccccsscvecs 89,107,054 2.68% 
Corthwestern I in CUS pies ca A carmre ie asap ae aimiens eee Sr 92,907,629 2.55% 
sentra PI, NN ah oat 5 So is ni lars pa arid wa orl alee 172,719,247 3.47% 
I nn oe aaenehawlcghan »729,582 3.35% 
Total western district............cc+eseeceeee 348,356,458 3.14% 
SOtAl Wnited States: .....ccscccbscdeccsswe $885,011,324 3.36% 


“For the month of December, 1930, the net railway oper- 
ating income of the Class I railroads amounted to $49,371,769, 
Which was at the annual rate of return of 2.59 per cent on their 
property investment. In December, 1929, their net railway op- 
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erating income was $71,892,175, or 3.86 per cent on their property 
investment. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of December 
amounted to $377,932,812, compared with $469,395,496 in Decem- 
ber, 1929, or a decrease of 19.5 per cent. Operating expenses 
in December totaled $297,606,152, compared with $363,661,547 in 
the same month the year before, or a decrease of 18.2 per cent. 


Eastern District 


“The net railway operating income for the Class I railroads 
in the Eastern district in 1930 totaled $447,547,812, which was 
at the rate of return of 3.75 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In 1929 their net railway operating income was $648,- 
738,188, or 5.57 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict in 1930 totaled $2,660,391,580, a decrease of 16.1 per cent 
below 1929, while operating expenses totaled $1,983,316,352, a 
decrease of 12.8 per cent below 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
December had a net railway operating income of $21,970,696, 
compared with $35,485,417 in December, 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district in 1930 had a net 
railway operating income of $89,107,054, which was at the rate 
of return of 2.68 per cent on their property investment. In 1929 
the net railway operating income amounted to $133,115,670, 
which was a return of 4.05 per cent. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Southern district in 1930 amounted 
to $643,369,634, a decrease of 16.4 per cent under 1929, while 
=" expenses totaled $503,865,540, a decrease of 13.1 per 
cent. 


“The net railway operating income of the Class I roads in 
the Southern district in December amounted to $9,006,844, while 
in the same month in 1929 it was $10,914,183. 


Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district in 1930 had a net 
railway operating income of $348,356,458, which was a return of 
3.14 per cent on their property investment. In 1929, the rail- 
roads in that district had a net railway operating income of 
$492,751,545, or a return of 4.55 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the 
Western district in 1930 amounted to $2,039,195,833, a decrease 
of 15.7 per cent under the year before, while operating expenses 
— $1,488,599,893, a decrease of 12.7 per cent compared with 

“For the montth of December, the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted 
to $18,394,229. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in December, 1929, totaled $25,492,575.” 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of December 1930 1929 
TOCA] CHSTALINGE TOVSMUOB. «oo. ccccccccccvce $ 377,932,812 $ 469,395,496 
Total operating expenses..............ceee. 297,606,152 63,661,547 
SE c65ee bib Khbade badeANOKe ele 860esseen na 20,423,776 24,323,484 
Net railway operating income.............. 49,371,769 71,892,175 
Operating ratio—per cent..............2+... 78.75 77.47 
Rate of return on property investment...... 2.59% 3.86% 

Twelve months ended December 31 
Total operating revenues.................-. 5,342,957,047  6,360,303,776 
Total OPOTAtING EXPOMSSS. ... 1. ccccccccccccs 3,975,781,785  4,560,836,482 
Perr errr Tere RTT rrr err 353,685,697 402,943,185 


Net railway operating income.............- 885,011,324 
Operating ratio—per COnt....ccccccccccesses 74.41 , 
Rate of return on property investment...... 3.36% 4.95% 


NEW ORLEANS UNION STATION 


Construction of a union railroad station at New Orleans 
under a ruling of the Louisiana Public Service Commission, which 
will be enforced in the courts, if necessary, is to follow the final 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Los Angeles case now 
pending for a third and final hearing, declared Francis Williams, 
chairman of the commission, in an address to the Young Men’s 
Business Club at New Orleans. The high court has already 
ruled that the state commissions, and not the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have jurisdiction over union station projects. 

In commenting on the decision, Chairman Williams declared 
that “such action will definitely place the matter in the hands 
of the state authorities. I have called a hearing for March 24 
to which all interested railroad executives have been invited, 
together with local officials and business leaders. After the 
Supreme Court decision is rendered, if I find, as I might prob- 
ably anticipate, that no amicable agreement can be reached with 
the railroads, I plan to issue a rule ordering them to erect the 
union station. I am determined to make that rule stick despite 
any harassment of the city or state authorities, even if I have 
to take the case into court.” 


1,274,605, 403 
71.7 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Thirty-Ninth of a Series of Articles on the 
and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


principles to the general traffic activities. 

As a general proposition, this group of industrial 
traffic activities is quite susceptible to centralized per- 
formance. Even where numerous plants and branches 
exist, it is feasible to audit all freight bills and handle all 
claims at a central office, and to issue all routing in- 
structions and trace all shipments from one office, though 
it is often desirable to employ terminal tracers and out- 
side supervisors. Rate negotiations with carriers and 
commission work can be centralized easily. It may be 
impractical to centralize physical shipping and receiving 
operations, but it is not difficult to do so with general 
traffic functions. 

The argument for centralized performance is strong. 
The greater volume of work at the general office permits 
a higher degree of specialzation. Traffic representatives 
at factory or branches may be required to perform a 
variety of tasks—rates, claims, tracing, routing—in fact, 
all kinds of traffic matters. This may be good training 
for general traffic men but it militates against the ac- 
qusition of skill. At a central traffic office where the 
traffic work for all the factories is consolidated, special- 
ists in various kinds of rates, claims, tracing, and so on 
may be found. Demurrage, refrigeration, switching, and 
transits are all sufficiently technical to warrant special- 
ization, providing the volume of work suffices. With cen- 
tralized performance, supervision by the general traffic 
manager should be easier, for continuous contact is pos- 
sible. Some economy may be realized, since subordinates 
can be shifted from position to position as changes in 
the volume of work make necessary. 

However, partly decentralized performance can be 
justified where time saving is important, intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions essential, or doubt exists whether 
further centralization would produce substantial econ- 
omies. In consolidations, some of the constituent units 
may have such volumes of traffic that they can realize 
most of the advantages of specialization within their own 
departments. Or, suppose a firm with factories and 
offices located at inland points, with a considerable vol- 
ume of exports concetrated at a few ports. It may be 
advantageous to commit to port traffic representatives 
such matters as booking space, documentation of ship- 
ments, customs formalities, claims against ocean carriers, 
and tracing and expediting shipments. Men accustomed 
to deal with local authorities and conversant with port 
conditions and customs could deal more effectively with 
such questions than men located many miles inland. 

Similar reasoning may be applied to decentralized 
distributive systems within the country. General rate 
statements, general routing instructions, general claims 
procedures, or general orders relating to any conceived 
transportation situation may be issued for the guidance 
of the branches; but questions of interpretation or cases 
not covered by the general orders will constantly arise. 
Trouble arises over switching service or rates, embargoed 
routes, shortage of equipment, or numerous other items 
of local significance. Central office men may not clearly 
understand local conditions and they are not habitually 


(CU msneites first the application of organization 


1However, in the case of one large merger of recent years, it 
was reported that the traffic department of one of the companies was 
able to perform the traffic work of both companies with little in- 
crease in the force. 


Relations Between Transportation, Production 
Sorrell, University of Chicago 


working with the local representatives of the carriers 
Constant reference of such matters to the general office 
may be more costly of time and effort than the maip. 
tenance of local traffic departments to settle local affairs 
It is really a case of weighing the advantage of special. 
ization in knowledge of local conditions against the aq. 
vantages of specialization in types of traffic work. 

Where decentralized performance exists, how are the 
activities to be divided between central office and the 
plant, port, or district (or division) traffic offices? Prae. 
tice varies. At one extreme, the central department. 
with a small force, originates policy, conducts rate nego- 
tiations with carriers, carries on commossion work, coor. 
dinates traffic with other departmental plans, and super. 
vises outlying traffic departments; the latter have 
practically full-fledged traffic bureaus, performing rate. 
routing, claims, and tracing activities. At the other 
extreme, small traffic forces are encountered at the plants 
which supervise local traffic activities, audit expense bills 
subject to central office re-audit, initiate claims that the 
general office files, and route shipments according to de. 
tailed instructions. Claims work may be centralized 
when a tendency exists to decentralize other general 
traffic functions. Plants with a large volume of shipments 
may have decentralized traffic bureaus while the work of 
the smaller plants is performed at the central office. 

If any general principle can be said to govern such 
allocations it is probably the following: (1) There may 
be assigned to the local traffic bureaus for performance 
any of the general traffic functions pertaining to their 
plants, except rate negotiations and I. C. C. cases, and 
general traffic policies. If a district traffic bureau is 
created, its supervision may extend over all shipments of 
the company while within that territory and may enm- 
brace dealings with carriers whose offices are located 
therein. (2) Or local traffic departments may function 
only on shipments regarded as local to the plants. Local 
may be defined as single line movements. (3) Or only 
the more routine aspects of general traffic activities may 
be handed over to the local bureaus. 


Centralized Authority Over General Traffic Functions 


The majority of cases will show that an industrial 
traffic manager has authority over the general trafic 
functions even where the performance of them is more oF 
less decentralized. The chief argument for centralized 
authority is that it promotes uniformity of policy, meth- 
ods and standards. Where the authority over traffic 
policies is decentralized, it may readily happen that the 
different traffic managers appear before railroad com: 
mittees and regulatory bodies and support different rate 
proposals or array themselves in opposition over water- 
rail coordination matters. They may follow diverse rout 
ing policies, especially significant where reciprocity 8 
involved. The company does not present a united fron! 
on such matters. ‘ 

This may occur in the early stages of consolidation 
when some internal strife suggests lack of permanency 12 
the combine. If financial control has been the dominat 
ing reason, the different units of the merger may retail 
their separate administrative entity. As a consequence, 
separate traffic departments continue until the pressure 
for administrative economy breaks down the separation: 
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some cases indicate a deliberate intent to retain some com- 
i within the consolidation. The theory is encountered 
ye reater volume of sales will result if the formerly separate 
= aie are still allowed to compete, subject, of course, to 
= overhead control. Since traffic is so closely associated 
= the marketing functions, there would be logical consistency 
maintaining separate traffic departments as well as separate 
welling divisions. It is really a question in such cases whether 
oa coordination of the traffic activities with the selling functions 
t Company “A” is more important than close harmony between 
te traffic ‘officials of companies “A,” “B,” “C,” and so on. If 
ch of the units of the combine is itself so large that centralized 
verformance suggests few gains, this impetus to centralized 
P thority will be weak; and, possibly, the necessary harmony 
petween decentralized traffic departments can be obtained by a 
“general traffic coordinator,” or by a general traffic committee 
composed of the several traffic managers. 


integration of the General Traffic Functions 


Should the authority over freight rates, freight claims, trac- 
ing and routing of shipments, be wholly committed to the traffic 
department, or may some part of these activities properly be 
siven to other departments? This is a phase of traffic centraliza- 
tion, as it is commonly conceived, but is termed integration 
in this discussion. 

Generally speaking, these activities are regarded as traffic 
functions, but interesting exceptions are found. For example, 
the filing and collection of claims is sometimes allotted to a 
general claims department, to accounting, or even to credits 
and collections. Instances are known in which the traffic depart- 
ment does not have full control of routing. Exports sales often 
asserts jurisdiction over traffic activities connected therewith; 
and import departments of department stores make comparable 
claims, as the following quotation shows.’ 


All foreign orders should clear through the foreign department 
to enable that department to know what classes of goods have been 
purchased; to have control of and to supervise the foreign inland 
ocean, and domestic freight so as to determine the through freight 
expense involved; to have a clearing department for handling the 
entries involving payment of duties; to have a portion of the retail 
receiving room assigned for the receiving of only foreign goods 
and that portion to be under the supervision of the foreign depart- 
ment; to figure the landed costs and arrange a bookkeeping system 
that will be independent, to a certain degree, from the domestic 
part of the organization; and to make certain that the goods are 
delivered to the retail section interested. In other words, the foreign 
department is an organization of its own, within the large organiza- 
tion of the establishment. 


That is to say, the import department shall be a self-con- 
tained unit of organization, as far as it is possible to effect this. 

It will be perceived that these instances represent conflicts 
of functional scope. Granted the existence of a traffic function, 
what does it really include? For good reasons, a special claims 
bureau is established to deal with all claims, both from and by 
the company; claims from customers may include a claim against 
transportation agencies; why not leave transportation claims to 
that division? Railroads, for example, often assign claims—at 
least, over-charge claims—to accounting; industrial traffic or- 
ganization may do the same. Claims represent sums due from 
carriers; charge credits and collections with the responsibility 
for collecting these receivables as well as those due from trade 
customers. Accounting audits purchase invoices and may do 
the same for freight bills. Export or import departments feel 
that the proper discharge of their responsibility requires control 
over all activities likely to affect the successful performance 
of those tasks; they include credits, advertising, shipping or re- 
ceiving, as well as traffic. 

In appraising such contentions, mere analogy, similarity of 
ters, or the presence of some departmental interest constitutes 
no sound basis. Say that a general claims division has been 
established; the fact that “claims” accrue against carriers is 
hot a sufficient reason for assigning them to that bureau. Ac- 
counting, doubtless, does have an interest in various transporta- 
hon Matters, as, indeed, it has in most aspects of a business; 
tls concerned with the account classification of railroad charges, 
with the proper entries for claims, and it may be called on to 
supply information needed for filing claims. But this interest 
alone does not warrant the conclusion that these activities may 
Properly be assigned to that department. The question is which 
department or bureau has the stronger claim to a given function. 

This requires recurrence to the basis of functional depart- 
hentation discussed in an earlier article—namely, “like, or inti- 
mately associated activities” should be grouped together. These 
terms raise questions concerning the degree of association. It 
Will probably be conceded that routing is more closely associated 


with knowledge of freight rates and transportation conditions 
than With other types of knowledge required in business and that 


‘outing policy is more directly connected with traffic policies than 
ee 
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with other business policies, reciprocity possibly excepted. And 
the latter does not appear to suffer from lack of emphasis be- 
cause routing is committed to the traffic department! 

Transport claims result from errors and from some breach 
of duty established by contract, by statute, or by common law. 
The determination of the existence of a claim and its filing and 
collection require frequent reference to the legal principles that 
govern shipper-carrier relations; in most industrial concerns 
traffic men are better informed on these questions than anyone 
else. The general policy regarding claims may affect the rela- 
tions with carriers; this argues a close connection with other 
traffic policies. It is submitted that this association is closer 
than those that would bind freight claims to other functional 
departments. A general claims department might originate a 
railroad claim; collections might be interested in the final settle- 
ment; accounting supplies data to prove the amount of the 
claim and determines the proper entries. Essentially, these in- 
terests are not so important as those which unite claims to 
other traffic activities. 

Two other reasons may be adduced. First, as in the argu- 
ment for giving traffic centralized authority over such activities 
wherever performed, so here a need for uniformity in policy 
exists. If these several activities are committed to different 
functional departments, different policies may prevail. Suppose 
the traffic manager seeks to develop a fine spirit of cooperation 
with carriers but another departmental executive in charge of 
claims is differently motivated. Obviously, the action of the 
one offsets the efforts of the other. Preferably, then, one depart- 
ment should be responsible for all traffic relations with carriers. 
Secondly, it seems plausible that traffic departments will better 
supervise such activities than will other departments; at least 
both interest and capacity are likely to be present. 

The general principle of functional grouping, then, sanctions 
the integration of these general traffic activities. At least three 
of the principles that seem to govern the association of activities 
(summarized in the thirty-fourth article of this series) find appli- 
cation here: traffic presumably is more interested in these activ- 
ities than are other departments and is better able to supervise 
them; traffic can make more use of their results and traffic needs 
to control the policies that govern their performance. 

It may possibly be argued, however, that traffic needs can 
be satisfied by giving the department functional rather than line 
authority over one or more of these activities. Using claims 
again as an example, leave the actual performance of the work 
to accounting, but let traffic determine the general policy, or 
even decide whether individual claims should be filed; the rest is 
largely routine anyway. 

Three answers may be returned. First, the increase in the 
number of functional departments will probably occasion numer- 
ous instances of such division of authority; that is, one execu- 
tive being responsible for policy or standards and another for 
carrying them out. The danger of friction is sufficiently great 
that some good reason should exist for such an arrangement. 
That reason may be found in the case of a personnel executive 
who formulates plans that other executives administer. But it 
is difficult to find any sufficient reason in the present case. 
Second, it seems easier to satisfy accounting by giving it func- 
tional authority over the accounting aspects of claims than to 
give traffic functional authority over the traffic aspects of claims, 
assuming the latter activity to be lodged with the former depart- 
ment. Third, some advantage would seem to accrue from per- 
formance of the activity within the traffic department. At least, 
if the volume of work does not require full time of an inves- 
tigator, he can be used on the more closely related work of the 
traffic department rather than on the dissimilar tasks of ac- 
counting. With full time investigators it is immaterial. 


Summary 


The conclusion is that the application of general organization 
principles and methods of analysis suggests that the general 
traffic activities ought not to be scattered among other func- 
tional departments, but should be integrated within a traffic 
bureau; that a traffic specialist should have centralized authority 
over them; and that decentralized performance of them may be 
justified in cases where saving of time is important, where 
acquaintance with local conditions is necessary, and where the 
volume of traffic work at the several units is so large that the 
advantages of large scale effort are largely realized therein. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,394,401 employes as 
of the middle of November, 1930, and total compensation of 
$193,932,498 for the month, according to the Commission’s 
monthly statement on wage statistics prepared by its bureau 
of statistics from carrier reports. Compared with the returns 
for November, 1929, there was a decrease of 286,626, or 17.05 
per cent, in the number of employes, and the total compensation 
showed a decrease of $46,864,530, or 19.46 per cent. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions —e, practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Damages—Released Valuation 


Illinois.—Question: Where the actual value of an express 
shipment is less than $50, and in billing, our shipping clerk de- 
clares the value for a lesser amount than the invoice, or actual 
value, in case of claim would we be entitled to be reimbursed for 
the invoice value, or the declared value? 

Answer: The Uniform Express Receipt, in section 2 of the 
Terms and Conditions, states that in consideration of the rate 
charged for carrying said property, which is dependent upon 
the value thereof and is based upon an agreed valuation of not 
exceeding fifty dollars for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, 
and not exceeeding fifty cents per pound, actual weight, for any 
shipment in excess of 100 pounds, unless a greater value is 
declared at the time of shipment, the shipper agrees that the 
company shall not be liable in any event for more than fifty 
dollars for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, or for more 
than fifty cents per pound, actual weight, for any shipment 
weighing more than 100 pounds, unless a greater value is stated 
therein; that unless a greater value is declared and stated 
therein, the shipper agrees that the value of the shipment is 
as last above set out and that the liability of the company shall 
in no event exceed such value. 

While we do not locate decisions of the courts in point, it 
is our opinion that where the actual value of an express ship- 
ment is less than $50 and the shipper declares a value for a 
lesser amount than the invoice or actual value, the shipper 
may recover the actual or invoice value, and it is not limited 
to the declared value. 

The context of the provisions of the Uniform Express Re- 
ceipt, set forth above, show that is the value of the shipment, 
not to exceed $50, which measures the liability of the carrier, 
and not. the specific amount stated in the express receipt as 
the declared value of the shipment. In fact, it is not essential 
that a value be stated in the express receipt, the latter auto- 
matically limiting the liability of the carrier to not exceeding 
$50, unless a greater value is stated therein. 


Rates—Power to Fix Rates as Affected by Provisions of Charter 


California —Question: Can you inform me as to the fol- 
lowing: 

Is there any carrier in the United States in whose charter 
the power to regulate rates has been so clearly stated that that 
carrier is not subject to rate regulation? 

The United States Supreme Court, in Stone and Others 
vs. Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 116 U. S. 307, intimated that 
such might be the case. The following are citations from the 
decision in this case: 

It is only when there is an unmistakable manifestation of a 
purpose to place the unrestricted right in the corporation to de- 
termine rates of compensation that the power of the legislature 
afterwards to interfere can be denied. 

It is now settled in this court that a state has power to limit 
the amount of charges by railroad companies for the transportation 
of persons and property within its own jurisdiction, unless restrained 
by some contract in the charter... 


In other words, is there a case of a carrier whose charter 
so definiteely grants it the right to control its rates that it is 
beyond the interference of legislative bodies or commissions? 

If such a case existed would the sole alternative of the state 
lie in waiting until the expiration of the charter, and removing 
the grant of power to set rates before renewing it? 

Can you also inform me if there are any states which do not 
now have railroad commissions, public service commissions, or 
similar bodies, in charge of rates and services of public utilities 
and carriers in their respective states? 

Answer: Common carriers are engaged in public employ- 
ment affecting the public interest, and, subject to the constitu- 
tional limitations against the impairment of vested rights, or 
depriving persons of property without due process of law, or 
depriving them of the equal protection of the law, a state has 
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power to limit the amount of charges by such carriers for th 
transportation of persons and property within its own jurisdic. 
tion, unless restricted by some contract in the charter, Sim . 
vs. Shepard, 230 U. S. 352; Alabama, etc., R. Co. vs, Mississinn 
Railroad Commission, 203 U. S. 496; Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U8. 
466; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Minnesota, 134 U. §. 413. - 

A state in granting a charter to a common carrier may 
empt it from legislative control over rates charged for rina 
portation, because this amounts to a contract between the state 
and the carrier, the obligations of which cannot be impaired: 
but the exemption must be made in the charter by clear and 
unmistakable language inconsistent with the exercise of such 
power by the legislature. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co. ys, Bowers 
9 Del. 506; Mississippi R. Commission vs. Gulf, etc., R. Co, 94 
So. 789; Pa. R. Co. vs. Philadelphia County, 68 Atl. 676.” ~ 

A general character provision giving power to charge and 
collect tolls necessarily implies that the charges shall be reg. 
sonable, and does not detract from the power of the state 
through its legislation, or the agency lawfully constituted 
thereby, to prescribe reasonable rates to be observed by the 
carrier. (Southern Pac. Co. vs. Campbell, 230 U. S. 537: State 
vs. Southern Pac. (Ore.), 31 Pac. 960). The power to regu- 
late rates is continuing in its nature and cannot be bargained 
away except by words of positive grant or something equivalent 
thereto, and if there is a reasonable doubt it must be resolved 
in favor of the existence of the power. (Stone vs. Farmers’ 1 
& T. Co., 116 U. S. 307.) Where the exclusive power of fixing 
rates is not conferred on the carrier in express terms by statute 
or by charter, the state may afterward pass laws regulating 
such rates. (Georgia R. etc., Co. vs. Smith, 128 U. S. 174) 
Charters are taken subject to constitutional provisions existing 
at the time they are granted which authorize the legislature to 
pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of charges. 
(Wellman vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co. (Minn.), 47 N. W. 489.) And 
notwithstanding the right is conferred on the carrier by its 
charter to regulate its rates, the state may nevertheless exercise 
visitorial powers over the carrier to see that it keeps within 
its charter limits. Mississippi R. Commission vs. Gulf, etc. 
R. Co. (Miss.), 29 So. 789; Stone vs. Natchez, etc., R. Co, 62 
1. 646; Stone vs. Yazoo, etc., R. Col, 62 Miss. 607, 52 Am. R. 

3. 


We are not aware of any instance in which, at the present 
time, the right to control the rates of a carrier is beyond the 
interference of legislative authority. If such a case exists, it 
is our opinion that it would be coextensive with the existence 
of the charter. 


It is our understanding that only one state, namely, the 
state of Delaware, is without a public service commission 
charged with the regulation of the rates and services of public 
utilities and carriers. 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery of Overcharge Refunded. After 
Expiration of Limitation Period 


lowa.—Question: The following question as to payment of 
overcharge claims, presented after the three-year limitation 
has expired, on interstate shipments, has always been more or 
less confusing to the writer. 


Recently, in making up an overcharge claim, including three 
shipments of a similar commodity, one of the shipments having 
moved slightly more than three years prior to filing of the claim, 
the other two moving less than three years prior to filing of 
claim. It develops that this claim was paid without exception. 
Later the carrier discovers that the first shipment having moved 
more than three years before claim was filed and they contend 
the same should not have been paid. They desire to collect 
back the overcharge. 


Now the carrier collected an illegal rate in the beginning, 
which was rectified to a legal basis when the overcharge was 
refunded. If the carrier now proceeds to collect the money back 
to the illegal basis, will the statutes allow them to do this? I: 
there not some way they can avoid collecting back this money: 

Will appreciate your views on the subject, also any deci: 


sions that you might be able to cite on this subject. 


Answer: The Commission has construed the effect of the 
decision in Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Wolf, 261 U. . 133, 
together with paragraph 3, section 16 of the interstate commerte 
act, as prohibiting common carriers subject to the act from wT 
ing subsequent to the three-year period of limitation containe 
in that paragraph, claims for overcharge presented to the car 
rier by shippers within or subsequent to the said a 
period of limitation, unless within said three-year period va 
claims have been presented to the Commission or to 4 — 
competent: jurisdiction. Therefore, based on the facts _ 
in your letter, it appears that the carriers unlawfully paid yo d 
claim in that more than three years had elapsed between “ 
date of the delivery of the shipment and the payment of ted 
claim, assuming, of course, that the claim had not been prese? 
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to the Commission during the three-year period following the 
delivery of the shipment. 

The only cases in any way relating to this question of which 
we are aware, are the decisions in T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
vs. Michigan Central R. Co., 26 Fed. (2d) 615; G. H. & S. A. vs. 
Lykes Brothers, 294 Fed. 968, and Wight vs. Zemurray, 91 
So. 301. 

In the first case it was held that where a carrier had, in 
paying a claim for overcharge, refunded more than the amount 
which was justly due the shipper, an action by the carrier for 
the recovery of this amount is not an action for the recovery 
of charges, but that such an action is one on implied contract 
to refund money paid through error; that it is not a suit or pro- 
ceeding arising under any law regulating commerce or within 
any other class of suits of which the federal district courts have 
original jurisdiction. The court, in other words, held that the 
action was not subject to the limitation period of paragraph 3 
of section 16 of the act, but to the limitation period which would 
govern were a suit brought in a state court. 

Assuming that the consignee in the instant case, is not 
justified in retaining the amount which he received from the 
destination carrier, it is our opinion that the decision in the 
Patridge Lumber case, which we have just described, is in point. 

In Wight vs. Zemurray, 91 So. 301, an opposite conclusion 
was reached, it being held that a railroad’s action against a 
shipper to recover a rebate erroneously allowed as the cost of 
loading freight is an action for the recovery of erroneous freight 
charges. 

We can locate no cases dealing with the question of the 
right of a carrier to recover an amount paid to the consignee 
as an overcharge after the period of limitation within which 
suit could be brought by the shipper therefore, has expired. 


Transit—Order Notify Bills of Lading on Shipments Stopped to 
Partially Unload or to Complete Loading 


California—Question: During the month of December, 1930, 
we moved several carloads of turkeys from various Idaho points 
to Los Angeles, f. o. b. point of origin. Shipments were to be 
billed to the order of a specified bank, notify ourselves. 

The shippers tendered order bills of lading to origin car- 
riers, O. S. L. agents, specifying “stop in transit to load” at 
different points. The O. S. L. agents refused order bills of 
lading, on account of O. S. L. Tariff No. 3000-H, I. C. C. No. 2471, 
item 1210-P, supplement 55, quoted in Tariff 23-H (last named 
governs rates applicable on this movement) and would not 
permit the acceptance of order bills of lading or straight billing 
to one consignee, advise another party, with stop in transit 
privilege; and to be delivered only on written order of someone 
else—a bank, for example. Consequently the shippers billed on 
open bill of lading to last stop in transit station, then issued 
exchange order bills of lading in lieu of open billing, and the 
carriers assessed a diversion charge of $2.25 per ‘car. 

Our position is this, we feel that the restrictions provided 
in O. S. L. Tariff 3000-H, item 1210, page 55, discriminatory in 
effect, inappicable in principle, due to the fact that free diver- 
sions are permitted on other perishable commodities that move at 
lower rates than poultry, and section 1, rule B, protects the 
carrier, and states, in part, as follows: 


Except in case of negligence of the carrier or party in possession 
(and the burden to prove freedom from such negligence shall be on 
the carrier or party in possession) the carrier shall not be liable for 
loss, damage, or delay occurring while the property is stopped and 
held in transit upon the request of the shipper, owner or party en- 
titled to make such request or resulting from defect or vice in the 
property or for country damage to cotton or from strikes or riots. 


Further, the carrier may contend that an order bill of 
lading is a negotiable instrument, and cannot be accepted at 
point of origin, due to the fact that the load will be added to 
at stop in transit points, and a negotiable instrument cannot 
be legally added to or detracted from. This contention, we be- 
lieve, is not the true intent of the law of contracts. Additions 
or deductions to any contract can be made by consent of all 
interested contracting parties. 

F eas decision and reasoning on the above will be appreci- 
ated. 

Answer: An order bill of lading is a negotiable instrument 
and represents the goods described therein. In our opinion, a 
carrier is justified in refusing to issue an order bill of lading 
at original point of shipment for a shipment which is to be 
stopped in transit to partially unload or to complete loading, for 
the reason that the nature of the movement is such as to make 
the use of an order bill of lading impossible, or at least in- 
advisable. 

In so far as a shipment which is to be stopped in transit 
for partial unloading is concerned, there can be no proper nego- 
tiation of an order bill of lading, for the reason that the bill 
of lading will call for a greater amount when negotiated at des- 
tination than will be contained in the car. 

With respect to a movement under which additional goods 
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are to be loaded in the car at intermediate points, the orig; 
bill of lading will not be a receipt for the full amount ey 
will be in the car when it arrives at its final destination = 
therefore will not be representative of the goods contained 1 
the car. . 

The manner of handling you describe seems to be the mo 
practicable means for accomplishing the desired result. We “~ 
no discrimination resulting from the carrier’s rule that order 
bills of lading may not be used in connection with the privile d 
of stopping in transit to partially unload or to complete loading 
However, it is to be observed that, under paragraph H of iter, 
1210-P, of O. S. L. Tariff I. C. C. No. 2471, no charge is mage 
for the issuance of an exchange bill of lading as to shipments 
of canned goods, while in so far as other commodities are gop. 
cerned it appears necessary to resort to a reconsignment of the 
car at the last point at which the car is stopped for Partial 
loading. 

This provision of the tariff reads as follows: 


Straight bills of lading covering shipments of canned goods billed 
‘“‘stop in transit to complete loading’’ may be surrendered, after load- 
ing is complete, to carrier, who will issue “shipper’s order’ pil] of 
lading in lieu_thereof, making no charge for the exchange of bill of 
lading and adding of ‘order party” or ‘“‘notify party,” as the case 
may be on the “‘shipper’s order” bill of lading, or for the correction 
o fthe waypbill. 


Perishables—Liability of Carriers for Loss from Burglary 


Florida.—Question: I would appreciate if you will give me 
citations of court decisions, especially Supreme Court citations, 
if available, pertaining to the liability of common carriers in the 
matter of freezing in transit. 

I have several instances involving movement of celery in car. 
loads, traveling under standard refrigeration, in which the govern. 
ment inspection at shipping point showed the lading to be in good 
condition, free from decay, and arriving at destination in frozen 
condition, in some cases the frozen condition being limited to 
sides and ends of cars. The record is clear as to the fact that 
the damage occurred during transportation, but the carrier holds 
that its record of handling is without fault. 

It is my understanding that the courts have held that it is 
the duty of the carriers to exercise due diligence by protecting 
cars encountering weather conditions that might be expected to 
damage contents. 

Answer: In general, it is the duty of a common carrier to 
provide and furnish all reasonable and necessary facilities for 
the prompt transportation of such goods as it holds itself out 
to the public as engaged in carrying, in such quantities as 
might reasonably and ordinarily be expected to be offered for 
carriage, and to exercise such care as is required to protect 
the goods from loss or damage during transportation. 

There are decisions holding that the carrier is liable where 
goods are frozen owing to its negligence either in shipping at 
a season of the year when a freezing spell might reasonably be 
anticipated, or in not taking care of the shipment during freez- 
ing weather. Hewett vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 62 Iowa 611; Fox 
vs. Boston, etc., R. Co., 19 N. E. 222 (Mass.); McGraw vs. Balti- 
more, etc., R. Co., 41 Amer. Rep. 696; Mich. Cent. R. Co. ¥s. 
Burrows, 33 Mich. 6; Milton vs. Denver, etc., R . Co., 29 Pac. 
22 (Colo.); Pierce vs. So. Pac. R. Co., 47 Pac. 874 (Calif.); 
Hinton vs. Eastern R. Co., 75 N. W. 373 (Minn.); Nelson & Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. (Neb.), 167 N. W. 574; Young & Co. ¥s. 
C. R. & I. R. R. Co. (Minn.), 167 N. W. 11. 


Other cases hold that while freezing weather such 4s }s 
likely to cause injury to freight, vegetables, fruit trees and like 
property, is not deemed an act of God, the carrier will not be 
liable for loss from such causes unless by some fault or nee 
ligence on his part. See Schwartz vs. Erie R. Co., 106 S. W. 
1188 (Ky.); White vs. Minneapolis, etc., R. Co., 27 N. W. os 
(Minn.); Calendar-Vanderhoff Co. vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 109 
N. W. 402; Vail vs. Pac. R. Co., 63 Mo. 230. 


A common carrier is not an insurer of fresh vegetables 
against freezing, but is liable only for reasonable care. Dye 
Produce Co. vs. Davis, 209 N. W. 744. , 

In Howe vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 222 N. W. 290, it was 
held that where a carrier delivers perishable property at des: 
tination in a damaged condition, proof that it was free — 
negligence is sufficient to relieve it from liability therefor W! 
out proving the cause of the damage. _ 

A carrier must not contribute to the injury by any neglie® 
act of its own and a carrier is therefore liable for injuries : 
vegetables caused by freezing when the result of such oo 
See McGraw vs. B. & O., 41 Amer. Rep. 696 (W. Va.); -?" 
Bros. vs. A. C. L., 97 S. E. 215 (N. C.); White vs. Ry. —_ ) 
N. W. 533 (Minn.); Young vs. Maine Cent., 93 Atl. 48 (Me): 
Barnes Co. vs. U. P. Ry., 173 N. W. 943. 

A common carrier is liable as insurer for all 
to property delivered to it for transportation, except $ 
be caused by an act of God, the public enemy, or pu 
ity, the inherent nature of the goods, or interference 0 
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owner. In order for the carrier to be released from liability as 
insurer, on the grounds that the damage was caused by the act 
of God, the public enemy, or public authority, inherent nature 
of the goods, or the interference of the owner, such causes must 
be proximate and exclusive. C. & O. Ry. Co. vs. Timberlake, 
Currie & Co., 137 8S. E. 507. 

A carrier has the burden of showing that it was not re- 
sponsible for damages accruing to perishable goods delivered 
in good condition to the carrier by the consignor and received 
in bad condition by the consignee, in that the necessary pre- 
sumption is that there has been negligence on the part of the 
carrier. C. & O. Ry. Co. vs. W. C. Crenshaw & Co., 138 S. E. 
467; Dye Produce Co. vs. Davis, 204 N. W. 228; Mo. Pac. R. Co. 
vs. American Fruit Growers, Inc., 260 S. W. 39. 


Limitation of Actlons—Overcharge—Transit 


Mississippi.—Question: We, as wood preservers, operate 
under transit arrangements which permit of eighteen months’ 
period in which to make final disposition of inbound raw ma- 
trial. This raw material is billed from origin to transit point 
on local rates and on reshipment the through rate from origin 
to final destination in effect on date of movement into transit 
point is assessed. 

The carriers contend that in the event of overcharges on 
final movement, the statute of limitation governing filing of over- 
charge claims dates from origin of shipment and not from date 
of such overcharge, which would, of course, be date of reship- 
ment if prepaid and date of delivery if forwarded collect. We 
contend that, inasmuch as the transit tariffs permit of eighteen 
months in which to make such reshipments, and the fact that 
the overcharge does not exist prior to date of movement from 
transit point, the origin date should not be considered at all. 
As a matter of fact, were it considered we would have up to 
eighteen months less than the prescribed time in which to re- 
cover charges erroneously assessed by carriers. 

Your opinion and, if possible, any rulings or decisions of 
the Commission relative to the above situation will be appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: In Southland Pecan Co. vs. A. C. S. R. Co., 159 
I. C. C. 445, the Commission, as we construe the case, holds that 
the date of final delivery, and not the time of delivery at transit 
point, fixes the time from which the limitation period provided 
for in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act should run. The 
pertinent statements of the Commission in this case are as 
follows: 


At the hearing on April 14, 1929, complainant sought by amend- 
ment to include two shipments which originated at DeLeon, Tex., 
March 14, 1927. Defendants objected to the amendment, “except as 
of the date when offered,’”’ on the ground that the claim with respect 
to the additional shipments was barred at that time. These ship- 
ments were stored in transit at Fort Worth, Tex., reforwarded from 
that point September 24, 1927, and delivered at Columbus, October 
1, 1927. The amendment was allowed. 


Damages—lIncidental 


Ohio.—Question: We handle a large volume of traffic and 
have a considerable number of claims for loss and damage each 
year which entails a considerable expense to us for maintaining 
a department for handling this work. 

The mere payment of claims based on invoice value does 
not entirely compensate us for the loss suffered, which, of course, 
includes the cost of handling the claims. 

We would appreciate an expression of your opinion as to 
the practicability of including in all loss and damage claims a 
flat sum covering the cost of handling, stating whether this has 
previously been done and if there have been any decisions 
rendered expressing approval or rejection of this practice. 

Answer: In L. & L. R. Co. vs. Johnson, 10 S. W. (2d) 704, 
it was held that in a shipper’s action against a railroad com- 
pany for conversion of watermelons, the court should have con- 
fined evidence and instructions on the question of damages, to 
the value of the goods at the time and place of conversion and 
excluded all testimony as to the expense to which the plaintiff 
was put in investigating and preparing the case against the 
defendant. 

This is the only case we can locate which relates in any 
manner to the inclusion, as an element of damages, of such 
expenses as are referred to in your letter. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 29 of Classification 


Texas.—Question: Please give us your opinion on the 
following: 

We purchase steel in 40, 60 and 66 foot lengths and, in some 
instances, the shippers have asked for sufficient tonnage to make 
a twin load of 64,000 pounds. 

Our contention is that iron or steel articles are not subject 
to rule 34 or rule 29 of the classification. Rule 29 does not 
specify what is an excessive length. 

Our further contention is that we cannot be penalized on 
account of the originating carrier’s inability to furnish equip- 
ment of sufficient length to take care of shipment, and that the 
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originating carrier must furnish the equipment even if it tax 
three cars. Is there any tariff authority for the carrier’s positions 
If so please advise where we can find it. ; 

Answer: While rule 29 of the three territorial classification 
formerly contained special rules for iron and steel articles which, 
on account of length, require more than one car for trangporta. 
tion, the Commission, in its report in the Consolidated Classi. 
cation Case, 54 I. C. C. 1, approved the elimination of these 
special rules for iron and steel articles. See page 21 of its 
report in the above referred to case. Therefore, at the present 
time the provisions of rule 29 apply to this tariff. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rules 24 and 34 of Classif. 
cation to Same Shipment 


New Jersey.—Question: Please furnish me with your opin- 
ion in connection with the following: 

A shipment moves for “A,” Ill., on the C. & A. to “B.” on 
the D. & H. R. R. This shipment consisted of wool, in grease 
in accordance with item 12565 of Jones’ 218-G, I. C. ¢. 2953, 
minimum weight 16,000 pounds, subject to rule 34 of the classi. 
fication. This item also states that rule 24 will also apply, 

This shipment weighed 26,530 pounds, and the shipper 
ordered a 50-foot car, but carrier was unable to supply the size 
car ordered and furnished a 40-foot car and a 36-foot car. The 
shipper loaded the 40-foot car with 16,410 pounds and balance of 
10,120 pounds in the 36-foot car. 

“C” claims that the charges on this shipment should be 
assessed on basis of 16,410 pounds as 17,920 pounds on the 
40-foot car actual weight of 10,120 pounds on the 36-foot car. 
“C” bases his claim that rule 34 requires the first car to be 
loaded to the carload minimum weight in accordance with rule 
34, and that rule 24 would not apply until minimum weight 
is 30,000 pounds or over in accordance with section 1. 

“D” claims that rule 34 applies on the entire shipment and 
as to the size car ordered, or 25,920 pounds minimum, and in 
this instance the actual weight exceeds the carload minimum. 
Section 5 of rule 34 covers the exception to rule 34 when rule 
24 will apply. “D” claims that 30,000 minimum weight does not 
apply in this case, as 16,000 pounds is the minimum weight 
and in accordance with the item in question, rule 24 applies, as 
this is an exception to section 1. Section 3 states that each 
car, except the car carrying the excess, must be loaded as 
heavily as loading conditions will permit, to the marked capacity 
of the car, if practicable, and each car so loaded charged at 
actual or authorized estimated weight, subject to established 
minimum carload weight, and at carload rating applicable. 

In accordance with rule 24 the minimum are the same for all 
size cars and “D” claims that the established carload minimum 
weight referred to is the 16,000 pounds minimum, and this ship- 
ment should be charged at actual weight for each car. 

Answer: If both rules 24 and 34 may be applied to the 
same shipment, the views of “D” as to the manner of applying 
the two rules seem to be the more logical. However, we do 
not see how both rules 24 and 34 can be applied to the same 
shipment, for they relate to entirely different classes of freight, 
as the Commission shows in its decision in Dallaw Transfer Co. 
vs. Southern Pac. Co., 165 I. C. C. 475. Rule 34 governs light 
and bulky freight, the minimum weight for which is 30,000 
pounds or less, except in a few instances, while rule 24 applies 
in connection with articles for which the minimum weight is 
30,000 pounds and over. 

Furthermore, while under rule 34 a shipper has the right 
to order a car of a specified length, under rule 24 there is 00 
right to order cars of a specified length. 

Had the shipper in the instant case loaded and tendered 
the shipment in accordance with the provisions of rule 24, with- 
out specifying the length of car, it might be contended that the 
carrier would have been required to protect charges arrived at 
in accordance therewith, namely, the actual weight loaded in one 
car, subject to a minimum weight of 16,000 pounds, and actual 
weight on the portion loaded in the car containing the excess. 
However, the 16,000-pound minimum being subject to rule 34, it 
would seem that the length of car furnished would determine 
the minimum weight. Nevertheless, inasmuch as he specified 
the length of car he desired for loading the shipment, it is ou 
opinion that charges must be assessed in accordance with the 
provisions of rule 34, namely, actual weight, subject to the 
minimum weight of the larger car and the actual weight of the 
amount loaded in the other car. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


The executive committee of the National Association 4 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners has selected October 


as the opening date of the 1931 convention to be held at _ 
mond, Va. The last convention of the association selec om 
Richmond as the next convention meeting place, but left hon 
date to be decided by the executive committee, with the uD Se 
standing that it should correspond in point of time with _ 
Yorktown Celebration. The Yorktown Celebration is to °P 
October 19. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





W. H. Day, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and Carl Gray, president of the Union Pacific, will be 
the speakers at the dinner to be given by the Traffic Club of 
Chicago May 6 in connection with the Chicago convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





A. S. Johnson, the new president of the Oklahoma City 
Traffic Club, was born at Florida, Mon- 
roe county, Missouri. He began his 
railroad career with the M. K. & T. 
Railroad as telegraph operator in 1885, 
remaining with that company until 
1889, as telegraph operator, station 
agent and train dispatcher. He took 
services with the Santa Fe Railroad as 
train dispatcher and remained with 
that company until 1908, as dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher and trainmaster, when 
he went with the Southern Pacific 
Lines, serving successively as train dis- 
patcher, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent until 1912, when he re- 
turned to the M.-K.T. Railroad as 
superintendent. Then he became gen- 
eral manager and has held his present 
position as executive general agent at 
Oklahoma City since July, 1923. 








The ticket named by the regular nominating committee of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago to be voted on at the annual election 
in March is as follows: President, J. H. Mangold; first vice- 
president, H. A. Palmer; second vice-president, W. D. Beck; 
third vice-president, R. J. Wallace; secretary, R. W. Campbell; 
treasurer, J. H. Howard; directors, C. T. Bradford, E. P. Vernia, 
E. H. Bowen and J. R. Van Dyke. C. B. Hopper was chairman 
of the nominating committee. Thursday, February 19, Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern, will address the club on 
“Some Impressions of Russia.” 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held a meeting at the Adolphus 
Hotel February 5. It was designated “Katy Day,” with first 
vice-president of the club, Horace G. Smith, division freight 
agent of the “Katy,” in charge. Z. G. Hopkins, assistant to the 
president of that line, St. Louis, was the speaker. 





P. L. Graves, the new president of the Traffic Club of 
Atlanta, began railroad work in the 
freight office of the Alabama Midland 
Railroad, at that time a part of the 
Plant System (now the A. C. L.), at 
Montgomery, Ala., in April, 1900, and 
remained with that company until 1906, 
occupying various clerical positions. 
From May, 1906, until January, 1907, he 
was with the L. & N. R. R. at Mont- 
gomery and Birmingham. From Janu- 
ary, 1907, to August, 1914, he was with 
the Central of Georgia and Illinois Cen- 
tral at Birmingham, most of the time 
as rate and revising clerk. In August, 
1914, he took a position with the A. B. 
& A. Railroad as revising clerk in the 
Birmingham freight office, and January 
15, 1915, was promoted to chief clerk to 
general agent of the same line. In 
August, 1915, he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, covering Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
In August, 1917, he was promoted to chief clerk—solicitation— 
to the traffic manager in Atlanta, continuing in this position 
until March 1, 1920, when he was promoted to the position he 
now holds, general agent. His entire service has been in the 
railroad business in the transportation and traffic departments. 
He was born in Montgomery county, Alabama, in October, 1887. 








“Past President Night” was observed by the York Traffic 
Club at a meeting at the Hotel Yorktowne February 12. The 
following officers have been elected: President, C. W. 
Depfer, York Safe and Lock Company; first vice-president, 
B. S. Emenheiser, American Chain Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harry E. Eyster, J. E. Baker Company; third vice-presi- 
dent, George Gartman, York Paper Manufacturing Company; 
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secretary, Bernard N. Gingerich, Bernard N. Gingerich anq As 
ciates; treasurer, James S. Strayer, S. Morgan Smith Company, 





At a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Pay) at th 
Hotel Lowry February 10, Stafford King, state auditor spoke 
on “The Responsibility of Citizenship.” Musical entertainment 
was provided. t 





Howard A. Koch, recently elected president of 
anapolis Traffic Club, was graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 
June, 1908; entered service of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in April, 1910, as 
clerk in the general western freight 
office at Chicago, and served in various 
capacities in Chicago as chief clerk, 
special agent, and coal freight repre- 
sentative. January 1, 1926, he became 
division freight agent at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and January 1, 1928, division 
freight agent at Indianapolis. In 1929 
and 1930 he was second and first vice- 
president of the Indianapolis Traffic 
Club and has always been active in its 
affairs. The new third vice-president 
is George H. Evans, traffic manager of 
the Evans Milling Company, instead of 
Connor Price, as incorrectly stated last 
week. 


the Indi- 











A meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatur will be 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel February 17. Adolph Mueller, 
president of Mueller Company, will be the speaker. 





The new president of the Traffic Club of Wichita, A, M. 
Corp, transportation commissioner of the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce, has started an educational program in connection 
with the weekly luncheons. The first of these was presented 
by H. G. Watts, traffic manager, Derby Oil Company, who dis- 
cussed details of the handling of empty and loaded tank cars. 
The second, presented February 5, by George R. Graves, traffic 
manager, Jacob Dold Packing Company, dealt with export and 
import shipments. Invitations have been issued for a “get-to- 
gether” bridge party February 19. Members and guests are 
invited. 





Charles Rush Carlton, newly elected president of the Miami 
Valley Traffic Club, Dayton, O., is the first passenger man to 
have the distinction of serving in this capacity in this club. 
He was born and educated at Coving- 
ton, O., and entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad September 
1, 1898. Previous to entering railway 
service he was engaged with the Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Covington, O., after 
completing a high school education in 
1896. Successive railroad positions 
held by him were: Operator-clerk, P. 
R. R., Covington, O.; ticket seller, 
Union Station, city ticket agent, P. 
R. R., Dayton, O.; traveling passenger 
agent, P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga.; city pas- 
senger agent and traveling passenger 
representative, P. R. R., Cincinnati, 0.; 
district passenger agent and division 
passenger agent, P. R. R., Dayton, 0. 
He is past president of the Pas 
senger Traffic Club of Cincinnati, 0.; 
vice-president, American Association 
Traveling Passenger Agents, and a member of the Rotary Club 
of Dayton. 











“Pacific Electric Railway Day” was observed by the Trans- 
portation Club of Los Angeles at the Hotel Alexandria February 
11. Guests of honor included President D. W. Pontius, of the 
Pacific Electric; A. T. Mercier, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and O. A. Smith, passenger traffic manager. Introductions 
were made by Frank E. Scott, freight traffic manager, Southern 
Pacific, and T. J. Day, freight traffic manager, Pacific Electric, 
was chairman. The speaker was E. C. Thomas, general agent 
of the electric line, whose subject was “The Pacific Electric as a 
Factor in Industry’s Transportation.” Musical numbers were 
presented by the traffic club glee club and the Los Angeles 
String Trio. 





Dr. Calvin G. Butler, pastor of the First Presbyterian ont 
of Kansas City, was the speaker at a luncheon of the oe 
Club of Kansas City at the Hotel Baltimore February 3. 
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subject was “Abraham Lincoln.” At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors it was decided to give prizes to club members 
submitting the best suggestions for advancement of interests 
of the club. 


Otto Bock, chairman of the Colorado state utilities com- 
mission, was the principal speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Denver February 13 at the Daniels and Fisher 
Tea Room. 


A basketball game between the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago and Staley’s of Decatur will be played at White City, 
Chicago, February 14. The Junior Traffic Club Reserves will 
play the F. M. Rocks. 


The following officers were elected by the Traffic Club of 
Philadelphia February 9 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel: Presi- 
dent, R. S. Mawson, traffic manager, J. G. Brill Company; vice- 
presidents, W. C. Haring, assistant traffic manager, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; W. J. Kelly, traffic manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; F. L. McManus, traffic manager, General Re- 
fractories Company; C. W. Pfaff, general agent, Lehigh Valley; 
H. J. Stetser, traffic manager, Weisbach Company; secretary, 
W. H. Montgomegy, freight representative, Pennsylvania; treas- 
urer, J. T. Kernan, secretary, Maritime Exchange; historian, 
G. J. Lincoln, assistant general agent, Milwaukee; directors 
(three years), J. K. Hiltner, traffic manager, U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Company; John C. Mooney, traffic manager, 
David Lupton’s Sons Company; Charles J. Quinn, division freight 
agent, Pennsylvania; (one year) E. W. McMaster, traffic man- 
ager, Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company. An inaugural din- 
ner will be given at the Bellevue-Stratford March 9. 

4 

The next meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club 
will be held at the Mertens Hotel February 19. Leo Golden, 
traffic missioner, Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, 
will speak and results of balloting for officers will be announced. 


An inddor miniature golf tournament was held by the Traffic 
Club of*Newark February 9, in which forty members took part. 
The following were the prize winners: W. F. Sutter, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, first prize; Rube Lundy, a 
guest, second prize; A. R. Miller, Universal Carloading and Dis- 
tributing Company, third prize. David L. Gray, vice-president, 
Erie, will be a guest of the club on the occasion of its regular 
meeting March 2 at the Chamber of Commerce Assembly Hall. 
He will speak on “‘Transportation—What It Has Done and Will 
Do.” 


F. D. Berdan, of T. A. T., Western Air Express, addressed 
the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco at a meeting Febru- 
ary 5. He told of the recent consolidation of the T. A. T. and 
Western Air Express, the first trans-continental air line, as well 
as of other phases of aviation. Election of officers will be held 
February 19. 


The seventh annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Detroit 
was held at the Masonic Temple February 10. The attendance 
was about a thousand and included industrial and railroad offi- 
cials from various parts of the United States and Canada. The 
speakers were Frank Murphy, mayor of Detroit, and John B. 
Kennedy, of the editorial staff of Collier’s Magazine. E. C. 
Nettels, general traffic manager, General Foods Corporation, 
was toastmaster. J. L. McKee, assistant general manager, 
Michigan Central, retiring president of the club, was succeeded 
by George W. Atherton, traffic manager, Acme White Lead and 
Color Works. 


The Traffic Club of Sioux City is sponsoring an address on 
“Utah-Arizona Wonderlands of Color,’ supplemented by moving 
pictures, by Randall L. Jones, of Cedar City, Utah, to be given 
at the Martin Hotel February 25. Members and their friends 
are invited. ¥ 


The monthly dinner meeting of the Motor City Traffic Club 
of Detroit will be given at the Hotel Fort Shelby February 16. 
An interesting speaker and program of entertainment is 
promised. 


The Columbus Transportation Club has elected N. S. Wor- 
rell, assistant traffic manager, American Zinc Oxide Company, 
Columbus, and Ira W. Morris, assistant general freight agent, 
Cc. & O., Chicago, to represent it at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of American at Chicago May 
6 and 7. 


The educational feature at the luncheon of the Traffic Club 
of Wichita at the Wichita Club February 12 was supplied by 


Warren Turner, division freight agent, Santa Fe, ang y C 
Burton, general industrial agent, Santa Fe. Mr. Turner Spoke 
on industrial side tracks and leases and Mr. Burton on general 
industrial developments. The Thursday luncheon wij] hot b 
held February 19, becatise of a bridge party that evening. , 


The Traffic Club of Memphis has applied for group life ip. 
surance, permitting each member who desires it to obtain pro. 
tection in the amount of two thousand dollars. 


“Handling Shipments Under Customs Tariff Act of 1930” 
will be the subject of the speaker, E. M. McCarty, deputy col. 
lector in charge of U. S. Customs, Akron, at a meeting of the 
Traffic Study Club of Arkon at the B. & O. Assembly Room 
February 16. The club has been invited to attend the annual 
dinner of the Junior Traffic Club of Cleveland February 19 at 
which A. Z. Baker, president, Cleveland Stock Yards, will be 
the principal speaker. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 23847. Sub. No. 2. Associated Jobbers and Manufacturers, Los 
Angeles, Calif., vs. Apache et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, fire brick and 
related articles, Los Angeles, and points grouped therewith, to 
points in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Nevada, Utah, Oregon and 
Wyoming, as compared with rates from Denver, Colo. Asks rates. 
. 23913. Sub. No. 11. Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. ¢,, 
for Southern States Lumber Co., vs. Danville & Western et al. 

Unreasonable rates, lumber, Peachland, N. C., to Martinsville, 
Va. Asks reparation. 

. 23980. Sub. No. 2. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., vs. C. of N. J. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, anthracite coal, 
points in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions to points in New Jersey, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. Rates from points on Reading al- 
leged to discriminate against complaint. Asks cease and desist 
order and rates. 

. 24188. Sub. No. 1. The Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, grain and/or products there. 
of, Liberal, Kan., to Santa Fe, N. M., as compared with rates on 
Santa Fe’s line in Kansas. Asks cease and desist order, rates and 
reparation. 

. 24207. International Commerce Corporation, El Paso, Tex., vs 
GS: 2. St si. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, southwestern wolf or coyote 
hides, St. Louis, Mo., to El Paso, Tex. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. 

. = Indiana Fibre Products Co., Marion, Ind., vs. Virginian 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, woodpulp board, Army Base, 
Norfolk, Va., to Marion, Ind., as compared with rates from pro- 
ducing points in Virginia and other eastern and southern states 
to Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and the entire state 
of Wisconsin. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 24213. Salt Lake Glass & Paint Co., Salt Lake City, Utah vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. : ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, calcimine, Chicago, Proviso 
and U. S. Yards, Ill., te Salt Lake City, Utah. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

. 24214. The Texas Co., New York, N. Y., vs. C. C. & QO. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum, Pryse, Ky., to Cookeville, Greene- 
ville, Johnson City, Kingsport, Knoxville and Morristown, Tenn. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

i — Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond, Va., vs. B. & 0. 
et al. s 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, waste paper, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Newark, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Big Island, Va., as compared with rates on similar 
waste ened to mills of complainant’s competitors and to other pa- 
per mills on rails of defendants and their connections. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

. 24216. St. Johns Cooperative Association et al., St. Johns, Mich., 
vs. G. T. et al. / 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, coal, points in Ohio and the 
inner and outer crescents to St. Johns, Ovid, Elsie, and Bannis- 
ter, Mich., as compared with rates to all Lansing rate group 
points, and Kalamazoo group rate points. Ask rates and repara- 
tion. 

. 24087. Sub. No. 1. Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries, Cin- 
cinnati, O., vs. B. & O. et al. , 

Unreasonable rates, brick and articles taking same rates, points 
in southern Ohio and Olive Hill (Ky.) brick producing districts 
to Knoxville, Tenn. Asks rates. P 
. 24217. United States Fisheries Association, Washington, D. C., 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. ; si 

Unreasonable rates, fresh and frozen fish, between points within 
and throughout official classification territory. Asks cease ane 
desist order and rates, reasonable rule, regulation or practice 
with respect to icing. . 
; —_ Yellow Pine Co. of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla., vs. F. E. © 
et_al. . 

Unreasonable rates, lumber, Micco, Fla., to Tampa, Fla., for 
movement via water to New Orleans, La. Asks reparation. : 
. 24219. Cities Service Refining Co., Boston, Mass., vs. A. T. & 
S._F. et al. : aie! ti 

Unreasonable rates and/or charges, natural gasoline points 
Oklahoma and Kansas to Fore River, Mass. Asks rates and rep 
aration. "s 
. 24220. Canada Dry Western Sales, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. v* 
Indiana Harbor Belt et al. ; Rosa 

Unreasonable rates, beverages, Bellewood, IIl., to Santa hos 
Calif. Asks reparation. 
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5 To those engaged in traffic work 
. and who are serious in their inten- 
tion to acquire a comprehensive 
to knowledge of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission law, and prac- 
a tice and procedure, we have 
é, arranged to distribute a limited 
., number of complimentary copies 
. of “F. R. C.”’ Volume-Unit 24— 
, FREE. The edition is.necessarily 
4 limited, and you must request 
| your copy of this valuable text at 
2 once. Use the coupon below. 
; 
— “F.R.C.” Has Saved Thousand 
gota ecient NU. as Jave ousands 
te 4 Volume-Units, covers 
Ee eee tectnerce Com- f Dollars for Shi d Carri 
n mission law, and practice 0 0 ars or Ippers an arriers 
and procedure. 
: Volume-Unit 24, just released to hundreds of enthusiastic A Wonderful Opportunity for You 
subscribers of “Federal Regulation of Commerce,’ forms the If ; lie ; b 
; most frequently referred to Unit of the entire work. It treats, i your interests lie in traffic work, a perusal of me — 
0 exhaustively, every phase of freight classification, each section P eng 5 ? aie of ser latest Volume-Unit 24 will ~~ 
; chronologically arranged for quick and ready reference. The y' = a a ay adieas vi ow — a the entire — 
work covers the science of classification as a basis for rate- will, alter we ort period of ote y. induce a vancement wit 
making, including the questions of the reasonableness of clas- ian ¥ rng poy “i > op a - — paid position in 
: sification, establishment of classification, exceptions to clas- mer oe t — _ — a er eee yeas 
siications, Classification Committees and procedure, etc. ES stationery to The Transpo rtation Law 
: Pdilidhel in wo paste—Unit No. 24, pictaced chove, antl Institute (affiliated with Blackstone Institute), Dept. T-42, 
; Unit No. 25. Only No. 24 is available for complimentary 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
$ distribution. ) eT ee ee aaa mite taal ates let en 


TRANSPORTATION LIAW INSTITUTE 


(Directed by the Staff of Blackstone Institute, Dept. T-42) 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


An “F. R. C.’’ Training 


) —equips even a seasoned practitioner with a knowledge 
of Interstate Commerce Commission Law and practice and 
procedure, that cannot be obtained through any other source 
orchannel. To the beginner in traffic work, sufficient elemen- 
tary training is incorporated so that even though the sub- 
scriber may not have had previous legal experience, he can 


Please send me without cost or obligation, a copy of your Volume-Unit 24 
containing Part | of “Classification of Freight and Freight Classifications;” 
also information concerning your transportation law reference series, “‘Federal 
Regulation of Commerce.” and its auxiliary home-study features. 


quickly grasp the work and qualify for one of many lucrative Name... 

“F. R. C.”" is used daily by well-known traffic managers, Position ................... soe evsnsesesenctncensensese 
railroad officials and clerks in a diversity of industries in every 
section of the country. The Institute has many cases on record nee he Se 


citing the saving of thousands of dollars, for both shippers 
and carriers, wherein the men delegated to handle traffic 


Problems have been “F. R. C.”’ trained. 


Business Address... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, | 
Positions offered in the traffic field. : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


City... 
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No, 


No. 


- 24225. 


- 24226. Flora Saw-Mill Co. et al., Flora, Ind., vs. C 


- 24227. 


. 24228. Cut Art Stone Co., 


- 24229. 


- 24229. 


- 24230. 


- 24231. 


24221. Ridenour-Baker Mercantile Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
A. T. & 8. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, salt, St. Clair, Mich., to all points in Okla- 
homa. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 24222. West End Scrap Iron & Metal Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. D. 


8S. S. & A. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, mixed carloads of Junk, Hancock and Dollar 
Bay, Mich., to Duluth, Minn. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 24223. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., Wilson, N. C., et al. 


vs. A. C. L. 6t al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cabbage, 
Rocky Mount, Kinston, Washington, Raleigh, Fayetteville, Weldon, 
Greenville and Goldsboro, N. C. Asks reparation. 

24224. Endicott Coal & Supply Co., Inc., et al., Endicott, N. Y., 
vs. C. of N. J. et al. : 

Rates and charges, in violation sections 1 and 3, anthracite 
coal, points in Pennsylvania to Endicott and Vestal, N. Y., as 
compared with rates to Binghamton and Johnson City, N. Y. 
Ask rates and reparation. 

} - te Pottery Co., Roseville, O., vs. N. Y. 
5. Of al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 2, packing hay, San Pierre, 
Anthonys, Kersey and Tefft, Ind., to Roseville, O., as compared 
with rates on baled straw. Asks rates and reparation. 

. & E. et al. 
_ Unreasonable rates in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, points 
in Indiana to Illinois points; points in Ohio to Michigan and Illi- 
nois; and Indiana points to Michigan points. Ask reparation. 
Dayton Veneer Co., Dayton, O., vs. A. & B. B. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, walnut logs, points in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Maryland, to Dayton, O. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 


oints in Texas to 


Savannah, Ga., vs. Alcolu et al. 

Rates in violation first four sections, concrete or artificial stone 
building blocks, pieces or slabs, Savannah, Ga., to Clinton, Charles- 
ton and Orangeburg, S. C., as compared with rates from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Charlotte, N. C. Asks rates and reparation. 
Eas — Creek Cattle Co. et al., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and/or charges, stocker or feeder cattle, 
Metz, Odess and Midland, Tex., Silver City, Upham and Rincon, 
N. M., to Winslow and Campo, Ariz. Ask rates and reparation. 
Sub. No. 1. Jones and Wallace, Tucumcari, N. M., vs. C. 
R. %. & G. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and/or charges, stoker or feeder cattle, 
Nogales, Ariz., to Logan, N. M. Asks rates and reparation. 
Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg, Va., Chamber of Commerce for 
Wray, Goodwin & Keyt, Inc., vs. A. C. L, et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, apples, Winchester, 
Fayetteville, N. C. Asks rates and reparation. 

S. Baum & Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. N. S. et al. | 
Rates and charges, in violation sections, 1, 2, 3 and 4, irish 
potatoes, Pungo, Va., to Goshen, Ind., as compared with rates 
to South Bend, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. 


Va., to 


. 24232. Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al., Montreal, Can., vs. 


S. P. et al. 
Unreasonable charges, rough rice, points in Louisiana to 
Montreal, Can., and vicinity, via New Orleans, La., and by water 





53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City. .. . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 
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lines via New York, N. Y., and by railroad be 
No, 24233. Dansville Board of Trade, Dansvi <2 ee 
o. . ansville Board o rade, nsville, N. Y, 
© sieges vislation escttene 1 ont 2 of pc 
eges violation sections an of act, and 
fendants, the Dansville & Mount Morris and them that de. 
be required to construct switch connections and facilitj , 
——— of traffic between their respective lines at oe for 
land, N. ¥., and establish and operate through routes via } mm 
land, N. Y., between Dansville, N. Y., and points on and vu 
the line of the D. L. & W. and publish just and reasonable be 
through rates in connection with such routes. Joint 
No. a Princeton Mining Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. C, g p I 
et al. 4 A 


Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous coal, King, Ina 
to points on C. C. C. & St L. Ry. and_I. C. in Illinois. ASks rates 
No. 24235. Brownell Corporation et al., Sioux Falls, S. D., vs, 4 T 


& S. F. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, petroleum products, Okla 
homa points to points in South Dakota including, ate "Canis. 
tota and Dell Rapids. Ask rates and reparation. : Z 
No. 24236. Southern Traffic Association, Knoxville, Tenn., ys, ¢ & 
E. I. et al. ae 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, cabbage and onions 
in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota to points in Georgia Ala 
bama and Tennessee. Rates from competing territories, in Ark. 
ansas, Louisiana and Texas on a lower basis. Asks rates and 
reparation. 
No. 24237. Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Co 
Huntingdon, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania et al. og 
Attacks ——— bases of divisions of joint rates between com- 
plainant and defendants, on bituminous coal, points on com. 
plainant’s line in Pennsylvania to points on defendants’ lines 
in various other states, and on other commodities to and/or from 
points on complainant’s line, to and/or from points on defendants’ 
—, in various other states. Asks Commission to prescribe 
divisions. 


points 





Personal Notes 





T. C. Patton, formerly assistant general freight agent, Stand- 
ard Carloading Corporation, at Cleveland, has been transferred 
in the same capacity, in charge of the Detroit station, succeed- 
ing T. F. Boyle, resigned. R. P. Helmerick has been appointed 
commercial agent at Cleveland. 

W. H. Chandler, of New York, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 





GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cu» 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns. 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies aff 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded ay tel on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso, Com. Agt. 
Rework Cy Railway Exchange Bide 
Ww . 
td wal Se. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Seeendnodht Bidg. A. Horcasitas, Com. if 
San Francisco, a 414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
New Orleans, La. 
F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520, F. Alatorre, Com. a 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, . 
El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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“STLOUIS GATEWAY. SOUTHWEST, 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 
















































NO OTHER SOUTHERN PORT 
COMPETES WITH 
HOUSTON 
IN GROWTH 


Here’s Real Food for Thought 


Compare the record of Houston, the 
South’s newest major port, and the rec- 
ords of other ports that were doing 
business before the town of Houston was 
settled. ... 


* WHY?e x 


has this port which has been opened for 
foreign trade less than 15 years out- 
stripped in every class of shipping ports 
which have been in operation since the 
early days of the country? 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 
HOUSTON 


has grown from a small inland town 
to 


Ist cotton port in the U. S. 
Ath export port in the U. S. 
6th port in total commerce in the U. S. 


IN FIFTEEN YEARS 
* WHY? * 


Hundreds of shippers can tell you the 
reason, and you can find out more in the 
Houston Port Book, a semi-annual maga- 
zine with plenty of information interest- 
ingly presented and illustrated. Your 
name on a post card will bring you a copy 
regularly. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON .. . TEXAS 
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League to succeed J. M. Bellevile, who died. J. P. 
Chicago, has been chosen vice-chairman, C. E. Childe, of Omah; 
has been made chairman of a committee to draw up a statemen, 
of shippers’ views in connection with the declaration of allen 
by the railway executives. ‘ 

Effective February 16, S. C. Chiles is appointed general 
freight agent, Southern Pacific Steamship Lines (“Morgan 
Line”). He will also continue in his duties as genera] eastern 
freight agent, Southern Pacific Lines. C. M. Evans is appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Southern Pacific Steamship 
Lines. The position of assistant traffic manager has been dis. 
continued. B. L. Birkholz, now assistant general agent, Southern 
Pacific Lines, is appointed general agent, freight department 
E. Rutherford, Jr., is appointed assistant general agent. 

C. M. Cornelius has been appointed general agent jn the 
passenger department, Great Northern, at Minneapolis, succeed. 
ing R. C. Michkils, promoted. 

J. G. Krener has been appointed general passenger ag 
Western Maryland, with headquarters at Baltimore. 

O. E. Duggan has been appointed vice-president, Moore and 
McCormack, Inc., with headquarters at New York. He has beep 
at New Orleans for the last six years as local manager of the 
Same company, agent “Mooremack Gulf Lines.” 

Effective February 16, the following have been appointed 
traveling freight agents, Norfolk & Western, at Birmingham: 
R. L. Watters, succeeding W. H. Heaton, resigned; W. U. Mo. 
sher, succeeding Mr. Watters; L. W. Brown, succeeding yy 
Mosher; J. E. Cutcliff, succeeding Mr. Brown. 

Frank E. Webster, general freight agent, C. & E. [,, Chi. 
cago, died February 11. 

B. C. Prince, freight traffic manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line, died suddenly this week. 

The St. Louis Shippers’ Conference Association has elected 
the following officers, who will be installed at the annual din. 
ner to be held at the American Hotel Annex March 10: Presi- 
dent, A. H. Mangelsdorf, Ed. F. Mangelsdort and Brothers: 
first vice-president, A. M. Field, Wrought Iron Range Company: 
second vice-president, F. C. Ellerman, F. B. Chamberlain Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, J. H. Gleason, Quick Meal Stove Com- 
pany Division; directors, Clem Schmidt, United Drug Company; 
M. T. Curran, American Stove Company; Ross A. Blanchard, 
Granite City Steel Company, Granite City, Ill.; Frank Mullivan, 
Crunden Martin Manufacturing Company; W. R. Huey, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company; W. E. Rosenbaum, commerce counsel. 


Haynes, of 


ent, 


MILLIONS FOR BRITISH RAIL IMPROVEMENTS 


Improvement programs now being undertaken by the four 
British railway systems will cost in the vicinity of $150,000,000, 
according to British advices transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce by Trade Commissioner W. L. Kilcoin, at London. 
Change from steam to electricity and dock improvement are 
among the important features of the programs. 








COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


A class of 93 young men was graduated from the College of 
Advanced Traffic the evening of Feb. 7 at a banquet at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, attended by the new graduates, present students, 
alumni, and invited guests. The alumni were especially in 
evidence at tables set apart. The speaker of the evening was 
Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and public relations, Rock 
Island Lines, whose subject was: “The Future; What Are We 
Going to Do With It?” President G. A. Rautenberg presided 
and presented the diplomas. C. M. Starks, vice-president, acted 
as toastmaster. Brief remarks were made by C. T. Bradford, 
traffic manager of the International Harvester Company and 
president of the Traffic Club of Chicago. There was also 2 
vaudeville program. 


NEW ICING FACILITIES 


Improved facilities for handling fruits and vegetables from 
the south through the Cincinnati gateway, including a new 
perishable yard and icing station, have been provided by the 
Southern Railway in connection with a new freight terminal at 
Gest Street in Cincinnati, just placed in service. a 

The icing station is served by two tracks, each holding 4- 
cars, and is so located that trains of perishable freight can be 
handled through it without interference from any other move 
ment in the yard. The perishable yard, adjacent to the icing 
station, provides space for 223 cars awaiting diversion. _ There 
is also a team track with capacity for 33 cars for perishable 
freight. ; 

These new facilities will reduce the time required {0 
handling perishables, particularly cars requiring reicing, throué 
Cincinnati which is one of the most important gateways for 
fruits and vegetables from the south. 
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PACIFIC 


We TA | \t Ferry Truck 
has Service 


Union Pacific 
trademark— 
symbol of 
service and 


satisfaction... via 
SOUTH SHORE LINE 


Union Pacific, leader Effective February 16, 1931, the CSS&SB 
Railroad will inaugurate Ferry truck serv- 


j " ice by rail between Chicago and Clearing, ° 
in Western transporta Illinois (on the west), and South Bend, 
Mishawaka and Notre Dame, Indiana (on 
— ' ii , 

° erry trucks which are tractor-drawn 
War, has established trailers will be spotted at consignor’s plant, 
, ‘ and following morning delivery made at ° 
its present preeminent consignee’s plant. 

The following attractive rates, including 


position through its un- pick-up and delivery, will apply: 


tion since the Civil 


40c per cwt. minimum weight 6000 Ibs. per truck 
= - = a 


sc es . a5  ~ 
= . “20000 * 


the best interests of its a" se * 


NOTE: The 15c rate applies only when either pick-up or 
delivery (not both) service is required. 


failing consideration of 


patrons in both passen- 


ger and freight service. | CHICAGO 
SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND 


. RAILROAD 


Traffic Department 
Wm. Peterson, T. M. A. W. Oberfell, G. F. A. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE 72 W. Adams St., 1600 W. Washington Ave., 


Chicago South Bend, Indiana 
' O ty PAC é a | C Phone: State 0517 Phone 2-5764 
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Each year more and more steamship lines establish service 
to and from the Port of Norfolk. Ship owners recognize 
instantly the safety of Norfolk’s wide, storm-proof anchor- 
age. Its nearness to the open sea saves coal. Its nearness 
to the producing centers means ready cargoes. Its free- 
dom from serious fogs and snows is in happy contrast to 
the stormy, tortuous approaches of less fortunate ports. 
Norfolk’s equable climate (mean annual temperature 59.4 
degrees) means maximum movement of traffic the year 
"round. 


At the present time, more than 50 steamship lines give 
frequent and regular sailings from Hampton Roads to 
world ports. These are: 


The Traffic World 






TO UNITED KINGDOM 


American Hampton Roads Line 
Atlantic Transport Line 
Bristol City Line 


The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. 


Manchester Liners, Ltd. 
Johnsten Line (Virginia Service) 
Leyland Line 

Oriole Lines 


TO SCANDINAVIA AND BALTIC 


Ameriean Scantic Line 
Norwegian American Line 
Scandinavian American Line 
Swedish American Line 
Wilhelmsen Line 


TO GERMANY 


American Line 

Hamburg Amerlean Line 
North German Lloyd 
Yankee Line 


TO BELGIUM 
American Diamond Line 
Red Star Line 
TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Java-New York Line 


TO HOLLAND 


American Diamond Line 
Holland America Line 


TO FRANCE 


America France Line 
French Line 


TO FAR EAST 


American Manchurian Line 
American Pioneer Line 
The Bank Line 

The Barber Line 

Biue Funnel Line 
Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc. 


“K" Line 

Kerr Steamship Co., Inc. 
Kokusai Line 

N. Y. K. Line 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
Panama Far East Line 
Prince Line 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


American Export Lines 

Cosulich Line 

Navigazione Libera Triestine (Libera 
Line) 

Odere Line 


TO THE CARIBBEAN 


Atlantic Navigation Company 
Mallory Transport Line, Inc. 
Munson Line 

Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp. 
Bull Line 

Whitehall Steamship Company 


TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 
American and Australian Line 
Commonwealth and Dominion Line, Ltd. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Ine. 


TO CUBA 


Munson Line 
Atlantic Navigation Ce. 


TO INDIA 


American and Indian Line 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Amerioan Republics Line 
Blavan Line 

Booth Line 

Garcia Diaz 

Lamport and Holt 

Moore and McCormack 

Munson Line 

Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp. 


Norfolk’s natural advantages and facilities as a Port 
demand the attention of all shippers, manufacturers, and 
carriers who are interested in moving merchandise with 


Speed, Safety, and Economy. 


gladly be furnished. 


Detailed information will 


Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission 
Norfolk, Virginia 









Y PORT NORFOLK 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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a Ne 
Docket of the Commission 


nial 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 
—— o— f- — eee last ee ae The Traffic World > > 
ta stponements announced too la . P 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. te to show the change bh 


February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
19957—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. pg 

et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 7 = 26 
16170 (and Sub. 1)—Eastern Lime Manufacturers’ Trafic p 

- f. ES £. eters R. et al. = ha rates on agricultey 

Vv no commefcia “ 
chemical purposes). (Adjourned hearing.) a building ‘or 
Weeeery 7 at Washington, D. C.: 

“y Reet ai. 1 ce 2)—Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., vs. Mig. Val 
23060—Root Refining Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 
23148—Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al 
Vale es a & — bo vs. am. R. R. et al. 

ation o. —In re tentative valuati , 

Worth Belt Ry. — ow ae 


February 16—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Pet “ 
23792—Root Glass Co. vs. E. 1. & T. H. Ry. et al. 


February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
23980 (and Sub. 1)—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. CR. R. of N. J. et al 
ey eae Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
“ om - _ ennessess & Northern R. R. Corp. vs. M. & 0, 
aes, 2 me, Pa tg a re Walton: 
—Accounting for rebu freigh , 
ther hearing). ee ee we a a 


February 17—Washinegton, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application 4309 et al., or portions thereof (lumber 
- .. th - a ponte in a territory). 
e ar ympia, ash.— artme 
' Rom ny Pp nt of Public Works of State 


Finance No. 8579—Application Twin City R. R. f 
=. . + —— } Chehalis and Contin ae” 
anc ne from ‘ i. 
coumts, Waa oal Creek to Reliacne Mine, in Lewis 
Peeeuery, fate tment heey an = <.: 

—Woo stillers Corp. et al. vs. N. Y. O. W. 7 
“mb—ketel Co. eA CunnRed ~~ ee 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 703 et al. 
23492—Blackmer Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
23623—-Seaman Body Corp. et al. vs. Amer. Ry. Express Co. et a 


February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23289—E. F. Craven Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
23298—Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
ay Saas Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penn- 
ms 
Finance 8508—Application of D. & H. R. R. Corp. t I 
of its Honesdale branch. ee 
February 18—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
24052—Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 


February 19—Washington, D. C.—Before the Commission: 
24092—In the matter of proposed changes in rates and regulations 
affecting fourth-class mail matter. 
February 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22939—Swift & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

22979—Marshall Field & Co. vs. Wab. Ry. Co. 

Fourth Section ae 1858. 

23300—Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 

February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
23815—Public Service Commission of Wyoming vs. C. B. & Q. BR. 
et al. (adjourned hearing). 
February 20—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Archer: 

23943 (and Sub. 1)—Canton Electric Light & Water Works et al 
vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 

February 20—Argument at Washington, D C.: 

22986—North Packing & Provision Co. ec al. vs. C. B. &Q RR 
et al. 

23538—Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. 

1. & S. 3518—Phosphate rock and related commodities (coastwis 
traffic) from the Gulf ports to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo. 
and E. St. Louis, Ill. 

February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Prichard: 

Financé No. 8551—Application Middle Fork R. R. for authority t 

acquire and operate a line of railroad in Randolph county, W. V4 
February 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
21999—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Bi 


et al. . 
— ey ae White & Sugar Pine Mfgrs. Assn. vs. A. C. & 
y. et al. 
22164—Southern Pine Assn. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
22314—California Redwood Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
February 21—Decatur, Ill.—Examiner Peterson: 
23861—Leader Iron ‘Works, Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
February 21—Cairo, Il.—Examiner Archer: 
23748 (and Sub. 1)—Lake County Oil Mill vs. I. C. R. R. et al 
February 23—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Archer: RR 
arte hak P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., vs. M. & G & ™ 
et al. 
February 23—Decatur, Ill.—Examiner Peterson: 
23878—Metzler & Sons, Inc., vs. Ry. Exp. Agency, Inc. 
February 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bartel: R 
* Finance No. 8609—Application Lake Decatur & Eastern R. &. 
February 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: gs. RE 
—_ _ Sub. 1)—Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A. G. > 
a 
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(NITED FRUIT COMPANY | CALMAR LINE 


o INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Steamship Service <a> 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 
















» 





nn ey 
| i. 
GREAT 
q WHITE 
FLEET 
taaee f 
aces 















Business is GOOD. . 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INGC., AGTS. 
Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Say St. 

— ll., 333 No. Michigan Ave. Bidg. Les An Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Detroit, a  ¥ Transportation Bidg. Oakland, Cal., ist and M Sts. 







Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 















For rates and other inf ormation address: New Yo eo. Veo way Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 
Piussarn pa olte San Satie Wank, “arb haitecd A, Sut 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT at "Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
140 S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago, DL 


bee : Ln An oe Island 

re—' ™ an ow: erm 

a hel > ee oe eh, Oe Portiand, Ore.—No. § Oceanic Terminal 
San Franelsco—Pler No. 

Philadelphia—Pler 27N, Reading Co. Seattle—Atiantic Dock Terminal 


433 Califernia St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Leng Wharf, 
Bosten, Mass. 
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'. ! Do Your Traffic . 





‘ \' Department Clerks Give 
‘\°, You the “Run Around’? 


DS they ply a never-ending route between desk and file in quest of files and records? 
IF so, give them the benefit of McBee Rate Desks and Vertical-Flat Files . . . equipment 
made specially to meet the problems of Traffic Department accounting. It eliminates the 
frequent trips between desk and file by putting tariffs within easy reach of the clerk’s hand 
without his leaving his chair. 















McBEE RATE DESK 


Combines desk and filing facilities, 
saving floor space. As a file for 
numerous Traffic Department tariffs and 
records it saves time wasted on fre- 
quent trips between desk and filing 
cases. All-steel. 















WRITE FOR 

LITERATURE, 

SPECIFICATIONS, ' 
AND PRICES. . 





McBEE VERTICAL- 
FLAT TARIFF FILES THE McBEE BINDER CO. { 


An assembly near clerk's desk puts tariffs within 










h, saving time. Each drawer is a . , 
separate unit, permitting formations of —_ 502 Madison LaSalle Bldg. f 
i i inarily wasted. 
a in floor space ordinarily CHICAGO, ILL. 







> 































Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
an 
Forwarders 


General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





TEST YOUR TRAFFIC 
KNOWLEDGE AND JUDGMENT 
FREE 


Traffic knowledge is one thing. Traffic judgment is 
another. The possession of both is necessary to 
success in this new and fascinating profession. 







Ascertain whether your traffic knowledge and judg- 
ment are worth developing, and how much training you 
will need, through our unique, practical test. You 
will be frankly told what your score is. 









We offer you training and development in Traffic 
Management subjects, as well as Traffic Law and |. C. C. 
Procedure. All training available through resident 
classes, or by mail. Personal, individual criticism on 
your work. 









Send now for the free test. Satisfy yourself whether 
you have the natural ability to succeed in traffic. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
330 So. Wells St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Harrison 8649-50 Dept. E. 
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February 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
os No. 3897—Excess Income of Reynoldsville & Fajjs Creek 
. R. eek 


February 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23638—Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading Co. et al, 
23099—-Carthage Pulp & Board Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
23268—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al 
23667—Federated Metals Corp. vs. C. B. & Q: R. R. et al, 


February 24—Raleigh, N. C.—N. C. Corporation Commission: 
Finance No. 8606—Application Carolina R. R. for authority 
abandon its line between Snow Hill and Hines Junction.” v 
to abandon operation under trackage rights over the Ni, and 
Southern R. R. between Hines Jct. and Kinston, N, c. ~!lk 
February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8092—Application of N. Y. C. R. R. 
February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14186, filed by W. Ss. Curlett (aq 
journed heaving. = 
February 25—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
23690—South West Box Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 
23726—Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder Co. vs. C. B. & Q. RR. 


February 25—Chicago, IllCommissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy 
17000—Part 13—Rate structure investigation—salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). Det 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
24165—Acquisition of property by Saratoga & Encampment Valley 
R. R. accounting for donations. : 

February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8645—Application Mo. Pac. R. R. for authority 4 
acquire control of the Northeast Oklahoma R. R. by purchase of 


stock. 
February 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8100—Sumpter Valley Ry. Abandonment. 


aw @ | 26—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
1. & S. 3526—Commutation passenger fares, etc. (adjourned hear- 





ing). 


February 27—Rock Island, Ill.—Examiner Peterson: 
23887—Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23244—H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
23353—Union Metal Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
February 27—Centerville, Tenn.—Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Tennessee: 
* Finance No. 8544—Application N. C. & St. L. Ry. to abandon its 
Swan Creek Branch in Hickman county, Tenn. 
March 2—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in southwestern territory (upon question of rea- 
sonable all-rail rates for application between Atchison, Leaven- 
worth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
ae west of Mississippi River on other hand) (adjourned 
earing). 


March 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

1. & S. 3547—Terra cotta from, to and between points in souther: 
territory, and between points in southern territory and points in 
official territory. 

March 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23841—Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
March 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner_ Waterbury: 

Finance No. 3970—Excess Income of Unity Railways. 

March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill: 

1. & §S. 3569—Classification ratings on food products, L. C. L 

packed in glass, between points in Official and [Illinois territories 


March 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: aos 1, aan 
* Finance No. 7308—Use of Pennsylvania Terminal in New York City 
by Long Island R. R. 


March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: , 
Fourth Section Application 14219, filed jointly by American Short 
Line R. R. Assn., B. T. Jones, C. W. Galligan, W. S. Curlett, F. 
Van Ummersen and St. L.-S. W. Ry. Lines. 


March 3—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23659—Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


March 4—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 

March 4-5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: | ‘ 

19130—California Growers’ Shippers’ Protective League VS. A. T. & 
S. F, Ry. et al. ; f ad 

21011 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Department of Public Works of State 
Washington vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 

March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell. meee 
24119—Application of Florida East Coast Ry. under Section o © 

(11), and (12). 

March 5—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23952—Hall Garage Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

March 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : . » ae 
23276—Oakland Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. < a 
16321—State Corporation Commission of Virginia ys. A. & KR. bh. 

et al. (further oral argument). 
22968—Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: {NJ 
23903 (and Sup. 1)—Krupp Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of ». 

et al. (adjourned hearing). 

March 9—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: lahome 
1. & S. 3567—Bananas and cocoanuts from Gulf ports to 0 

and Texas. 
March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: : 
* ae a on raw dolomite and fluxing stone with 
o 10. et al 
* 23832 (and Sub. 1)—Marble Cliffs Quarries Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et 3 
(adjourned hearing). 

March 9—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor; . 5 p, 

* 23765 hoes Sub. 1)—B. W. Randolph, Inc., vs. G. C. & »: ; 

et al. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
[iter cr nernsennemaesoencnnecatenaetiagesiemmeensatememetonereee isa aanenEe 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Acseanar my LAW 


eek 





wy Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC CCOUNTANT (ILL) 
ang - ~—l matters generally. SPECIALIZING 
folk Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
cntiieen Gite Ce 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
199-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOS. C. COLQUITT |THOMAS M. WOODWARD! HARRY C. BARNES 








ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
loy | Freight Classification Matters ph nd ae | po the o~% General suas Calaotee paw Bay —- 
ped re) roa ttorney an aminer 
, Departmental Practice |for the intersate Commerce Commision | PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
| $16 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D.C | 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Illineis 


| Frank A. Leffingwell Dik Dixon}! ERNIE ADAMSON |GEORGE H. PARKER 


lley 











ATTORNEYS AT LAW TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
New York City Unien Trust Bldg. Weshiagten, D . C 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION Beston Office: Reoms 418-19, 131 State treet 
ar — a ee ve a... 7 -§ Po 
| Nineteenth Floer, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas) INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES | roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 
| HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
a ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successer to Keene & Ames Rats sie f° mate. ay : 
Formerly Atterney and Examiner yn a, oe feing end " caleatien. Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Interstate Commerce Commissien PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
- | Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. | Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 


rea- 
‘ity, 


«“f#|DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
«. § | COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


_ HENRY J. SAUNDERS | BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 





| CONSULTING ENGINEER All Traffic and Transportation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
. | | Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating | (nterstate Comsneres and State Commission Cases Matt Bef State d Federal 
icc || Ratee—Conselidations and Valuations & ¥._BOLLINCSWORTE oe See - “s 
™ | 648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. Commintens and Sapastmnents 
it | 319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
| WASHINGTON, D. @. Oakland, Calif. San Francisce, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. @. 





‘YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT| W. N. PENDLETON | JEROME E. LANE 


711 Commercial Exohange Bidg., Atlanta, Georgla Engineer-Accountant 


onl “2 * FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
ine in this directory for 52 consecutive § =| 7” Manager — Forwarding Agent— Ocean freight broker |" “¢, Games: Berwyn (Chicago Seburb), Il. 


issues will cost less than first class —_—|[ 770 Problems domestic or export relating to the south. rund Otme: Kae Oe he Atienta, Ga, 


room engaged, one, Oe 
“il —. to mail a single communi- Hats ws 70 a, 3, row Speciallet Ny Reliresd 
tion eack one our readers section. aisais an uations 
e of | of WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Practstioner ener before Interstate Commerce Commission 








PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution = be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the ou of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 















FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 





fr Rates and Routing nk in One Book! modern facility for doing business. 
G. R. ‘Lec d4&C THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
e ° onar 0. 
4 U6 N. Clark Se., 15 E. 26th St., New York Ry ee le 





: neice mune -eanen THRU RATES AND 
" 4 ry DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, Ni 
WESTERLY fr om = and Norwich, aaa 


C.F. A. W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 












nat te sence to South and Southwest 
mn =-===- STORE DOOR CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
War aL tem YoU, LONG ISLAND cromemuniermes UIC MALLORY and MORGAN SS. LINES 





UTE BOAT AND Ral THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
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March 10—Rice Lake, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 

* Finance No. 8610—Application M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. for au- 
thority to abandon a line of railroad between Birchwood and 
Reserve, in Sawyer county, Wis. 

March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 

23430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
O. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
a ed eens Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 
. R. et al. 
23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction defendants’ case 








TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


6 Ee 










Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Medern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE an? 
zwecriewt POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 

20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 











Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 





Estimates 

gladly given 

(both rail and 
van). 





Consult your 
Telephone directory 
for local agent 























AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAN 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT . 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


M.S. 
PARRAKOOLA| >>: NORDIC | S.S. BOREN | S.S. ROXEN 


14 Mar. 5 April 
12 Mar. 7 April 
VANCOUVER, B.C... » 10 Mar. 10 April 
SAN FRANCISCO... Mar. 17 April 
LOS ANGELES HBR. Mar. 21 April 


Port of Loading 


Port of Discharge 


April 15 
April 19 
April 30 
May 4 
May 10 
April 6 May 16 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, LTD. 
Pacific Coast Agents 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 905 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 


WELLINGTON 
BRISBANE 


MELBOURNE 
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and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence 

hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, Boston, Mase ee 

introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’ rebuttal 

23430 (Sub. No. 1) Western P Ivanta Coal T " 
ub. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic B 

vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. Wweae et al. 

23489—Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & o,. RR 


et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 
23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al, 


March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8272—Application of A. C. L. R. R. 
22876 (and Sub. 1)—Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. ys, ¢, p I 
& P. Ry. et al. a 
23150—Portageville Milling Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et a] 
23252—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L.-S. FP. Ry. et al 
March 11—New York, N. Y¥.—Commissioner Eastman and Examine. 
Mullen and Matson: snd Examiners 
17000—Part 12—Rate Structure Investigation, Nonferrous metals 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets consolidated 
ee ae viz.: Nos. 17803; Tr 22296; 23459; 23488: 1 
3207; I. & S. 3376; I. & S. 3481; and I. & S. 3487. j ; 
hearing. ) ) (Adjourned 
24103—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
with 17000, part 12, nonferrous metals). 
March 12—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Glenn: 
* 24096—Acme Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R., et al. 
March 12-13-14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000. Part 5—Rate structure investigation, part 
cases grouped therewith). 
March 13—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Glenn: 
* 24091—E. Kahn’s Sons Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
* 24154—American Book Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* a & Broad Top Mt. R. R. & Coal Co. ys. 
et al. 
March 14—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Macomber: 
* 23844—Morgan Packing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
March 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
* 23993—Federated Metals Corporation vs. 
St. Louis et al. 
March 16—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Macomber: 
* 24085—Buechel Produce Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3544—Discontinuance of Inland or off-track stations in New 
York City. 
March 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* 15914—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Director General of Railroads, as 
agent, C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


(in connection 





5, furniture (and 


Pa. R. R. 


et al. 


Term. R. R.. Assn.. of 


S. W. SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 


The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its 
twenty-sixth regular meeting in the Lamar Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
March 5. Meetings of the executive and contact committees will 
be held March 4. 


LECTURE ON PACKING, ETC. 


E. A. Barton, chief inspector, stations and transfers, Illinois 
Central Railway, will show moving pictures and deliver a lecture 
on the proper packing, crating, stenciling, handling, carloading, 
and bracing of merchandise, before the Alumni Association of 
the College of Advanced Traffic, at a meeting at the Morrison 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 17. 


LONG RAILROAD TICKET 


What is said to be the longest railroad ticket ever sold in 
Washington, D. C., has been purchased by D. K. Wallace, of the 
Department of Commerce, who is to make a nation-wide survey 
of practices in the marking devices industry at the request of 
the International Stamp Manufacturers’ Association. The ticket, 
nine and a half feet long, includes 51 coupons. It cost $433.38. 
Mr. Wallace will visit 60 cities. It is estimated it will take 
about four months for him to complete the trip. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
January 23-31, inclusive, was 646,750, as compared with 650,003 
cars for the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 284,652; ventilated box, 1,752; auto and furniture,, 50173 
total box, 336,577; flat, 22,332; gondola, 141,230; hopper, 99,062; total 
coal, 240,292; coke, 622; S. D. stock, 25,534; D. D. stock, 4,034; re 
frigerator, 14,507; tank, 899; miscellaneous, 1,953. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 32,400 cars, = 
of 27,400 box, 1,550 auto and furniture, 1,500 flat, 250 gon w 
1,200 S. D. stock, 250 refrigerator and 250 miscellaneous ca 


ee 


WANTED—Volumes of the Traffic World for 1907 to 1911, 
clusive. Needed to complete a permanent transportation — ‘Ayres, 
subscriber who wishes to make the donation, address Frank C. Field, 


Executive Secretary, Business Historical Society, Soldiers 


Boston. ae 
SEND FOR THIS PRICE LIST and folder of samples of traf 

depurtment forms. Straight and order bills of lading, tracers, 

forms, car record sheets, car order forms and many — The 

up work, insure accuracy. Write for your free copy ¢ 4 Mar- 

Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 50U 

ket Street, Chicago, Il. 



















is doen 
















































